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Che Beatitudes, 


INTRODUCTION. 


<gF Whitsuntide is indeed the crown of the 
‘ Festivals of the Christian Year, in a sense 
there is another which is the final festival : 

the Christian Year closes with All Saints’ Day. 
Pentecost is indeed a Birthday and a New 
Beginning; but the New Creation of which 
Pentecost is the beginning is a _ perpetual 
creation, the continual evolving of the in- 
dwelling life. The story of the New Creation 
is the story of the new creatures, of the Great 
Multitude which no man can number. The “Let 
there be light” is the dawning of ever new light, 

ever being enkindled afresh in heart after heart. 
If Pentecost is the Birthday of the Church, 
its essential issue and expansion must be the 


me 
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holy life which the Holy Spirit renews, the 
restoring of the lost likeness in which man was 
made, the bringing many sons unto the “glory 
which is grace and truth.” 

The Festival of the Holy Ghost must lead on 
to the festival of holy men and women, If 
Pentecost shows us what the “Gift of God” is, 
what the Kingdom of God means, All Saints’ is 
to show us how it is built up, what the gift of 
Pentecost has accomplished and is accomplishing, 

The choice of the Epistle and Gospel in our 
English Prayer-Book for All Saints’ Day is a 
continual witness to what the practical meaning 
and end of Christianity are. 

The Epistle brings before us the General 
Assembly and Church of the Firstborn; the 
issue of the long warfare, the victory, the rapture 
of adoration, the white robes, the palms, the 
innumerable multitude, the heavens, the Presence 
which makes them heaven. 

The Gospel brings before us the character 
which is in itself the victory, which constitutes 
heaven,—shows us, indeed, how the Beatific 
Vision grows out of the Beatitudes, 








“ BLESSED,” 


to}) 


Let us be still, and drink into the 
full meaning of this word, which begins the 
recorded public teaching of our Lord. 

He is setting the music of the future,—of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, of the Catholic Church; 
and He begins it with the grand full chord of 
rest and joy, never more to be lost. For this 
opening is, to Him, also a close, a fulfilling and 
a restoring. He begins with a resolution of all 
the discords, as He only can Who knows them 
all; because all the pathetic minors of our human 
music as well as all the jarring discords of our 
earthly noises have vibrated on His heart. He, 
the Man of Sorrows, strikes the full chord of 
heavenly joy. From first to last it is the same. 
Now, in this His first public teaching to the 
multitudes which we call the Sermon on the 


sway ND He opened His mouth, and taught 
= , them, saying, “ Blessed.” 
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Mount, in the free fresh air of the mountains, 
He begins with this “Blessed.” And-at the 
last, on the night of His betrayal, on the eve 
of His Crucifixion, in the quiet upper chamber, 
with the few disciples who were so soon to forsake 
Him, He ends not with reproaches and fore- 
bodings, but with promises and encouragements; 
not with “this My sorrow,” but with “this My joy.” 

Let us get this first and last word and tone, 
this glorious heavenly chord, deep into our hearts, 
For there is no religion, there are no politics, 
there are no individual or social theories of 
life wholesome, or even safe, which lose sight of 
this Divine optimism, this Divine joy :—because 
to lose sight of joy is to lose sight of love, and 
therefore of faith and hope; is indeed to lose sight 
of God, Who is love, and is “over all, blessed 
forrever 

To fall into the misconception that sorrow is 
a deeper thing than joy is to fall into the 
pessimistic doubt whether God is good,—whether 
goodness is indeed at the heart of the universe, 
and therefore the ultimate triumph of evil and 
injustice impossible, 

And yet how easy it is to fall practically, if 
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not theoretically, into this mistake. Because, 
here, in this world, the noblest are so often and 
so necessarily men of sorrows; because the inmost 
sanctuary, on earth, of our religion, the climax 
of our Christian story, was a Cross; because in 
the great Roll of All Saints the highest rank 
is the Noble Army of Martyrs, But, nevertheless, 
the foundation standeth sure. The eyes that saw 
this ‘* Blessed” to be true, saw also into the depths 
of human sin and misery; saw them with all the 
vivid force of the contrast between Heaven and 
Calvary. The lips that uttered this Beatitude 
were the same from which in the darkness of the 
Cross broke the anguish of the unfathomable 
«“ My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” though 
followed indeed by the “Father, into Thy 
hands.” 

It was not because He did not see, or did not 
suffer, because He did not recognise and fathom 
the depths of human sin, or tread the depths of 
human sorrow, that He began with this “Blessed,” 
but because He did, and yet knew that the 
reasons for rejoicing are deeper than the reasons 
for mourning; that joy abideth before and after 
all sorrow, and is indeed newborn as a fresh 
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childhood out of the sorrow itself; that joy is 
eternal, because love is eternal; and if sorrow is 
inseparable, as far as our vision penetrates, from 
love, joy, the joy of serving, the joy of saving, the 
joy of sacrifice, is inextricably interwoven with 
love for ever. 

He is seated on that hill-side above the Sea of 
Galilee, its waters rippling against the shingly 
shores or sandy beaches, but too far below to be 
audible; beyond the shining expanse of the lake, 
the opposite rocky shore, and far above, Hermon 
with its silvery streak of snows, Close beside Him 
is the little knot of disciples, mostly fishermen 
from the busy little towns and fishing villages 
below. Around are the multitudes, “great mul- 
titudes,” which had followed Him from Galilee; 
from the cities or the wilds of the opposite shore ; 
from beyond the Jordan; from Jerusalem the City 
of the Temple (and of Calvary); from the hill- 
country beyond, around Bethlehem His birth- 
place. Multitudes who had followed Him on 
foot; “great multitudes,” and not one sick or 
crippled or helpless in body, not one bewildered 
in mind among them, Many of that multitude 
had been very lately sick and suffering, “sick 
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people taken with divers diseases and torments ;” 
many of them “lunatic and possessed,” too dis- 
tracted in spirit, or too powerless in body to 
seek Him for themselves; “laden with all manner 
of sickness and all manner of disease, and He 
had healed them all.” The teaching on the 
Mount was an interval in His ceaseless work 
of healing. Multitudes, relieved of the burden of 
divers diseases, were His audience; and when He 
descended from the mountain, while those gracious 
words spoken with authority still lingered on 
their ears, a leper met Him, crying to be made 
clean. He descended again into the world of sin 
and misery so familiar to Him; again the fevered, 
the palsied, the lunatic and possessed, gathered 
to Him; every form of disease, typifying every kind 
of sin; and again He healed them, each and all. 
It was a very unusual congregation, well pre- 
pared to believe that when He preached any glad 
tidings they were likely to prove true, and to be 
glad indeed; that when He said “ Blessed,” send- 
ing those Beatitudes and Benedictions one after 
another ringing along those hills and shores in ears 
and on hearts He had first “unstopped,” the bless- 
ing was sure to be real, and very joyful indeed. 
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Let us try to get a clear, simple, unsophisticated 
understanding of what this word “ Blessed” itself 
must have meant,—must mean for ever,—from 
His lips, 

Whether He spoke in Greek or in the usual 
common Syrian speech of His day, may be 
debated. What is certain is, that He did zot 
speak in any pedantic literary dialect, or any 
unhuman, sanctimonious, semi-religious or ecclesi- 
astical phraseology, in which “blessed” means 
some kind of subdued, toned-down, pale, religious 
substitute for what true, simple, human hearts 
everywhere, the “common people who heard Him 
gladly,” mean by gladness and joy. 

If it was a word of Hebrew parentage, it was 
surely such a word as David with his fervent 
childlike poet’s heart, so keenly alive to every 
vibration of sadness or delight, would have used 
in those Psalms of his which shout and sing and 
dance for joy. 

If it was a Greek word, it was surely a word 
ranging from the festive life of the ‘blessed 
gods,” radiant on their Olympus, through all the 
natural joys of love and home, of patriotic victory 
or national festivals, It was a natural word, 
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common to all, as little needing definition as 
love itself; however, like love itself, it might 
need rescuing from stain and degradation. 

“Happy” is a poor word, we are told, of low 
parentage, meaning what comes on us fortuitously 
from outside, “happens” upon us. Joy, it is said, 
is a loftier word, springing from a fountain 
within; in Greek, at all events, having one root 
with grace and love. 

But we may too easily lose the simplest and 
deepest meanings of words by being too subtle 
in our interpretations, Of all renderings, mere 
antiquarian renderings are apt to be the least 


true, merging the common reality in the ex- 


ceptional costume, subordinating substance to 
style, instead of regarding style as the natural 
outgrowth of substance, 

To pour the whole wealth of blessing which 
this word contains into another language, we 
need as many vessels as we can find. For when 
our Lord means to turn the water of our common 
speech into His wine, we may be sure He would 
have us fill the “ water-pots up to the brim.” 

“Happy” may be a low-born word, but 
Christianity has lifted many a low-born word 
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from the dust and set it among princes. And 
there is a shade of meaning in ¢hzs word which 
we cannot well spare from our ‘“‘coat of many 
colours.” 

“ Happy” as healthy children are happy, in 
their father’s house; “happy” as the laughter of a 
child, or the smile of a sudden surprise of joy in 
eyes wet with tears; happy with the gaiety of 
hearts released from self-seeking, of minds re- 
lieved from strain; as a mother “ remembering no 
more the anguish for the joy;” as a patriot when 
some great victory is won, some wrong of ages 
undone. 

“ Blessed” with no pale. shadow of joy, with 
no mere calm of a far-off Olympus looking down 
serenely on human strife, but with the creative, 
overflowing bliss of the Heaven which is love, 
“ Blessed’? as the Blessed Mother herself, whom 
all generations shall call blessed, embracing in 
her babe the Saviour of the whole world. 

“ Blessed” with a heart in harmony with itself, 
at rest, content, satisfied, full of all the music of 
which human hearts are capable, from the soft 
murmurs of content to the thunder of the many 
waters of ecstatic rapture: all that is involved in 














all the words expressive of human bliss, reaching 
up to Divine creative joy. 

“Blessed,” happy, glad, joyful, with the gladness 
of happy children, the joy of blissful mothers, 
with the blessedness of Heaven, of God Himself, 
* Who is over all, blessed for ever 1,” 





1 May I quote an old book to express something of what 
I mean. 

“Mother returned to the point—How was any one to 
know the false joy from the true?” 

And to this all Betty could say was: “ Well, Missis, I 
can’t say I think folks can know, unless they try. As far 
as I know, it is a kind of joy that makes you ready to let 
all the world trample on you and never mind a bit. It is 


a joy that makes you feel as if you could forgive your- 


greatest enemy, and indeed as if no one could do anything 
so hurtful to you as to be worth calling an enemy, because 
if they could only feel what you feel, they would be like 
your brothers at once. It’s a joy that lifts you above all 
the joys of the world as if they were poor, forgotten 
dreams, and makes you ready to stoop beneath the burden 
of any trouble in the world because of the Hand that fits 
on the yoke. It’s a joy that makes you feel lower than 
the lowest upon earth, because you’ve been forgetting and 
neglecting Him Who died for you; and it’s a joy that 
makes you feel higher than all the kings of the world, 
because He loves you; and it’s a joy the whole world can- 
not take away, but the least puff of pride or breath of sin 


B 
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This was the royal proclamation of High 
Festival, the glad tidings, the healing balm which 
our Lord has sent down through every age into 
every heart in that first word from the Galilean 
hill. 

For this word is the first word of a royal 
proclamation, a proclamation of pardon, of recon- 
ciliation, of restitution, of redress of all wrongs. 
It is the calm statement of an eternal truth, of 
a continually repeated fact. It is also the first 
sentence of a Divine legislation, touching and 
ruling human life on all sides, from within 
outward. Moreover, He speaks from this moun- 
tain not as a Lawgiver merely, not as Moses, 
still less “as one of the Scribes” interpreting 

Sel Fier eet eee wer ale 
can dim and soil and stain. If we lived in it always, we 
should be as meek as lambs, and as busy as bees, and as 
happy as angels, and as brave as Master, and as kind, 
Missis, my dear, as you. And when we lose it, there’s 
nothing for us but to go back where we found it, to the 
Lord Who won it, to the Almighty Who gave it. For 
we’re as weak as Samson with his hair shorn without it, 
and as strong as Samson when he took up the city gates 
when we’ve got it; and though it’s never to be found by 


looking for it, it’s always to be found by looking for the 
Lord.”—* Diary of Mrs, Kitty Trevylyan,” p. 291. 


—he 





Moses; but with an altogether new authority, as 
the Fountain of law, because the Fountain of 
love, the Being Who could inspire as well as 
command the fulfilment of His laws. 

‘This and that was said unto you by them of 
old time.” 

«But I say unto you,” this, 

He is constituting a code not mild and relaxed, 
but of more exacting demands, sterner requisi- 
tions, a higher standard than any of old, dividing 
asunder the joints and marrow, searching the 
thoughts and intents of the heart; not soft and 
weak to suit our weakened nature, but searching 
and powerful to restore it. 


And He inaugurates this new code, this common 
law of Christendom, in an altogether new way; 


not with prohibitions and penalties, but with 
Benedictions: with character and the beatitudes 
belonging to it. He begins it not as a new 
Decalogue, a table of injunctions, but as a new 
Psalm; not with “Thou shalt not,” but with, 


‘s‘ Blessed is the man.” 


And from the lips of little children, of good men 
and women grown childlike through the “perfect 
freedom” of the “serving” which is “reigning,” 

B 2 
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from the lips of heroes carrying on their life- 
long labours for right and truth, and of martyrs 
dying in torture, echo back throughout the ages, 
“ Blessed,” happy, joyful; “yea, blessed indeed,” 
and “rather blessed ;”—blessed now and always 
and for evermore, 





“BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT: FOR THEIRS 
IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 


Sse E call them not’ Benedictions but Beati- 
@ tudes, They are not so much the pro- 

nouncing of a blessing, as declarations 
of what constitutes blessedness, here and now, 
essentially and for ever. 

Our Lord’s last visible act in leaving this 
earth was a Benediction. “He led them out as 
far as to Bethany, and He lifted up His hands, 
and blessed them: and it came to pass, while He 
blessed them, He was parted from them and 
carried up into Heaven.” 

And here at the beginning, on the Galilean 
hill, “He opened His mouth, and taught them, 
saying, Blessed.” 
_ He “taught” them, it is said. And so to this 
day we call that first outflow of Divine words 
from the opened lips, not a proclamation, or a 
code of laws, but a Sermon, But the lips thus 
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opened were the lips of the King, the Lawgiver. 
We must not let the modest claims or the prosaic 
associations of the word throw back a shadow on 
this sermon. The Scribes had preached many 
sermons, and left the listeners unmoved: He 
spoke “with authority, not as the scribes,” and 
the people were astonished. 

He spoke not in mere explanatory or expository 
“glosses,” but in Divine contrasts. 

“Tt was said by them of old time.... But I say 
unto you.” His contrasts, indeed, embraced what 
they opposed; they were contrasts, as heaven is a 
contrast to earth, comprehending and encircling 
it; as the Divine “My way,” which “is not as 
your ways,” because higher, as the heavens are 
higher, : 

“Not to destroy but to fulfil” is indeed the 
key-word of the whole. But the fulfilment is 
destructive to all that is mere husk and chaff, 
even to the husk and chaff necessary in the earlier 
stages of the growth of the seed. 

And this sermon, which is also a new Im- 
perial Code, begins not with prohibitions, nor even 
with commandments. It concerns itself with 
that which no-human codes attempt. to approach: 
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not with acts, but with character; not with things 
to be left undone or done, but with an inward 
state of being; not with rewards and penalties 
assigned from outside to the keeping or the break- 
ing of certain positive laws, but to consequences 
involved essentially in inward conformity to 
eternal essential law. The law He promulgates is 
the “ Royal law of liberty ;” royal because issuing 
from and centring in the person of the King; 
the Jaw of liberty because the law of life; the 
organic law of all personal spiritual life. The 
rewards are the inevitable working out of the law, 
just as health and strength and beauty are the 
working out of the law of physical life. He 
gives us as the law of the Christian Society thé 
ideal of Christian character. 

One accustomed to move large audiences says: 
* More than once when looking from my reading- 
desk over the sea of faces uplifted towards me, a 
sudden feeling seized me that I must say something 
from myself to all those human beings whose 
attention I felt at that moment entirely at my 
command, and between whom and myself a sense 
of sympathy thrilled powerfully and. strangely 
through my heart, as I looked stedfastly at them, 





@ 
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before opening my lips; but, afterwards, wonder- 
ing what I might, could, would, or should have 
said to them from myself, I never could think 
of anything but two words, ‘ Be good 1,’” 

Is not this what in these Beatitudes, looking 
down on the sea of faces uplifted to Him, our 
Lord is saying “from Himself” to us all, age 
after age? Not “do good” merely, still less 
“avoid evil” merely, still less accomplish this 
or that rite merely; but “Be good,” knowing that 
to make this attainable the inspiration of the 
highest theology is needed, and that as far as it is 
attained all other lower external good is sure to 
follow. 

A very simple aim it seems, yet an aim which, 
from history and experience, it appears has been 
the most difficult to keep steadily in view, the 
especial Divine distinction of the Bible as com- 
pared with other religious books being that it 
never loses sight of this highest end in any of 
the means for attaining it, 

In the Beatitudes our Lord gives us His ex- 
planation of what it is to “be good.” In this 
eR 


* “Record of a Girlhood,” by Frances Ann Kemble. 
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Sermon on the Mount, if anywhere, we stand 
face to face with “the Christianity of Christ;” 
with His own delineation of what the lost like- 
ness of God is in which we were created, and 
which He lived on earth, and died, to restore in 
us. Yet nevertheless, we are by no means to be 
thrown back from the Living Word Himself to 
any words spoken or written, even His own,— 
from the “express Image of God” to any mere 
catalogue of attributes or qualities, 

The Beatitudes can only be fully learned by 
gazing on the Face of Him from Whose lips they 
come. They can only be attained by abiding 
in Him Who uttered them, through the power of 
His endless life renewing ours, The inspiration 
to fulfil His first sermon is found in His last. 
The Parable of the True Vine contains the secret 
which makes the Beatitudes possible. To fathom 
them there is no sounding-line deep enough but 
His own life, from its lowly manger-cradle to 
His laying it down in death :—His life and His 
character, What He says is illuminated by what 
He was and is. The Christianity of Christ is, 
necessarily, from first to last, the Christ Himself. 
“We beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
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Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

It is the more essential for us to remember 
this because between us and these Beatitudes 
roll eighteen centuries of Christianity and of 
the Christendom it has created. If we see them 
reflected and explained by eighteen centuries of 
the living out of this Christian ideal, we also find 
them dimmed and distorted through the mists 
of the exaggerations and perversions of eighteen 
centuries, If we see them unfolded by nearly 
two thousand years of the Church History which 
culminates in the Festival of All Saints, we also 
see them confused and misrepresented by nearly 
two thousand years of the Church History which 
consists so largely in the strife who shall be 
greatest. We have not only to try to find what 
the plain significance of the words must have 
been to those to whom they were first spoken, 
but also to clear ourselves of the exaggerations 
and misapprehensions that have grown around 
them during these intervening centuries. 

And with none of the Beatitudes is this more 
needed than with the first,—this “poverty of spirit” 
with which our Lord lays the foundation, or 
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rather through which He clears the ground for 
the foundation of the whole. 

= grace has probably been more misrepre- 
sented and parodied than this foundation grace 
of humility. How often she is pictured rather 
as a stooping form in sad raiment with eyes 
mournfully downcast on the ground she treads, 
or on her own feet treading it, instead of as a 
happy child, with eyes lifted. up to learn and 
lips open to give thanks, free of the whole 
creation because free from self, And nevertheless 
there is also the tender portrait of one with “eyes 
scarcely dared to be lifted to Heaven,” yet 
crowned with a benediction which we would not 
for the world forget! 

In the uplifted eyes are still the softening traces 
of the tears which weighed them down, We 
cannot and would not ever forget that with us 
this poverty is rooted in penitence, because it is 
rooted in fact. We do not crave vaguely “to be 
nothing,” to feel poor; we recognise that we 
have nothing, that we are poor. 

Nor again can this poverty of spirit consist 
in denying the gifts of God; that would be 
ingratitude, not humility: or in renouncing them 
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on account of dangers associated with them; 
that would be slothfulness and cowardice. 

Of all portraits of this grace in any human 
creature, perhaps the most perfect is that un- 
consciously given of herself by the Mother of 
our Lord in the Magnificat. She places herself 
among the lowly, the hungry, in the lowest place; 
yet she sings of the mighty things done to her, 
of being filled, and blessed. And blessed she 
is through all generations for evermore, if it 
had been for nothing else, for this first Song of 
the Morning, this first illustration of her Son’s 
first Beatitude. 

What, then, would the words have meant, this 
word “ poor,” to those who first heard them ? 

Weare told by scholars versed in the language}, 
that the word is not a high word, but the lowest 
word for the lowest poverty. It is not the word for 
respectable, honourable poverty, penury. This is 
not the word ever used for that. It is the word 
for beggary, dependence, what we call pauperism. 
The root goes down to crouching, cringing beggary. 





? Trench, “Synonyms of the Greek Testament ;” Liddell 
and Scott, the large edition, &c., &c. 
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We have to face the fact that it was never 
used in a high sense until it was “ennobled 
in the Gospels,” until it was “glorified i 
Christianity.” 

But Christianity had zo? glorified it when our 
Lord first used it, launching it into the midst 
of those hard-working fishermen, those exacting 
tax-gatherers, those respectable Pharisees, those 
disreputable and outcast sinners. For we may 
be sure all these were represented in that great 
multitude, 

Was it not “dangerous,” therefore, to launch 
this low word unexplained among that mixed 
audience, for the possible discouragement of the 
thrifty and industrious, and the encouragement 
of the casual and careless, quite as ready then 
as now to depend on any one who would 
augment the “wealth of nations” by toil and 
thrift, quite as ready to hold out the empty and 
idle hand for the “loaves and fishes” to any 
hand that would work and give? 

It was as hard for those Galileans to toil all 
day and earn the pennyworth, or to toil all night 
and catch nothing, as for any of us, It was as 
easy for them to bask on the sunny shores, or 
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feast on casual crumbs from rich men’s tables; 
probably easier, in that climate where the de- 
mands for nourishment were less, and the cost 
of shelter nothing, where all life was moulded 
in an easy, casual, Oriental way very different 
from ours, 

To these, did He indeed utter this Beatitude as 
the beginning of all? Poor, dependent, pauper, beg- 
gar,—what did it mean to them before centuries 
of Christianity had glorified or exaggerated it? 
What, therefore, does it mean to us? 

Is not this crumbling perilous material to lay 

' as the foundation of the Kingdom? 

“Beggary.” Not the bracing air of inevitable 
and honourable penury ;—beggary. And further, 
not beggary in any glorified sense, There 
were no Mendicant Orders then; only the great, 
ancient order, or disorder, of mendicants. The 
beggary implied is not the pleading glance and 
the outstretched hand of distress, trusting the 
pity it implores, The picture is properly of 
one who cowers, cringes,—“hence, a beggar.” 
Poverty, that is, on it meanest side, mendicancy ; 
mendicancy itself on its meanest side, crouching, 
cringing, This is the word we have to face. 
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“He took not on Him the nature of angels,” 
but our nature. Can He then. intend to degrade 
the nature He bore, and bears in the Holiest, 
still? 

Is it this that pleases Him in us? Is this the 
homage meet for the throne of Heaven; such 
crouching servility as might be rendered to an 
Oriental despot,—such homage to Him Whom 
the same lips have taught us to call Father? 

One element we may certainly eliminate from 
any possible meaning of the word on:the lips 
of our Lord. All that is false must be abso- 
lutely cleansed out of it, He cannot possibly 
commend anything which has in it a touch of 
untruth or exaggeration. As far as this word for 
“poverty”? expresses a hollow parade of unreal 
destitution; as far as “begging” means asking 
for what we do zot really need, we may be sure 
it has no bearing on this Beatitude. 

Nevertheless, there stands the low-born un- 
glorified word suggestive of dependence, empti- 
ness, destitution. So low does He lay the 
foundation of His Holy City; or rather, so 
absolutely does He clear the ground before He 
lays any foundation at all! 
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We can only understand it by going back to 
that other foundation on which all the Babels 
and Babylons in the world have been built. 

In the first Paradise the Tempter gave the 
promise, “Ye shall be as gods;” independent, 
self-centred, self-sufficing, 

And the human creatures believed him, broke 
the link between themselves and God, and fell. 

“Command that these stones be made bread,” 
the Tempter said again in the wilderness. 

And the Son of Man answered, “Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Man, He acknowledges, is dependent, abso- 
lutely, perpetually dependent, moment by moment, 
word by word; centred in God, losing self, and 
finding allin Him, Dependent, as the child on 
the father, as the babe on the mother, as the 
creature on the eternal, ever-creating Creator; 
dependent with a dependence so absolute and 
close that no emblem can describe it fully; living 
by and through and in Him Who is the Life 
indeed. 

This was the position our Lord accepted as 
Son of Man for all humanity, reversing in the 
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hunger of the wilderness the delusion of the first 


Paradise, and so knitting again the broken link 
between man and God, between man and man; 
restoring mankind from the disintegration of 
the dust to the unity of the Kingdom, 

But still, for every child of the Kingdom, the 
foundation has to be laid afresh, and the ground 
for the foundation cleared again. 

The “Blessed are ye poor” of St. Luke, if 
differing from this, must, we may suppose, mean, 
Blessed are ye actually, literally, poor in this 
world’s goods, because you have no fictitious 
riches to blind your eyes to the reality of the 
poverty common indeed to all as a condition 


of humanity. He does not acknowledge any” 


freehold tenure in the creation, All property 
is trust, and is individual. property because it 
is personal trust, personally committed to each 
from the Possessor of heaven and earth, to use 
for all. And further, the poverty is absolute, the 
dependence unbounded. Not only what ye have; 
you, You yourselves, are not your own. Not only 
are there no freeholds in the Creation, in the King- 
dom; not our possessions, merely, we ourselves are 
not our own; the tenure is all by personal service. 
Cc 
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Our creation’ was, originally, to no wretched 
isolated liberty to do what we like, but to the 
ennobling liberty to do the will of God. Our 
redemption is to the free service of love. Not 
“T thank Thee I am zo¢ as other men are:” I 
thank Thee I am as other men are, Thy creature, 
Thy child! 

So far the spotless Son of Man is our ideal 
and our pattern in this absolute dependence on 
the Father. 

But with regard to us there is another side 
of this poverty, a deeper depth of destitution 
which must never be lost sight of. Poverty of 
spirit in us must mean something different in- 
deed from what it was in our Lord. He, indeed, 
as Son of Man acknowledged and accepted the 
dependence of the -creature. But in us this 
poverty is deeper, and different. It is not only 
destitution, but debt. In the prayer He gives 
us He can say with us, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” But our necessities are lower, our 
petitions go further, Not only give us our bread, 
but “forgive us our debts.’ We have not only 
nothing of our own, we have a great debt and 
nothing to pay. The cry of our necessities is 
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not only “ Give,” but “Forgive.” Our poverty is 

not the blessed dependence of creatures merely ; 

it is the humiliation of sinful creatures: not 

indeed, “I thank Thee I am not as other men 

are,” or even, merely, I thank Thee I am as other 

men, Thy creature, Thy child, but “God be merciful 

to me the sinner.” Our prayer is not only joyful 

acknowledgment of dependence, but tearful con-_ 
fession of sin. 

Forgiveness is the first gift we have to crave, 
Forgiveness is the re-opening to us of the Father’s 
House. 

And then, out of this poverty of spirit grow 
the riches, the inexhaustible fulness of light and_ 
love, to fill the void. The meaning of the empty- 
ing is to fill to overflowing; the issue of the 
poverty is the Kingdom; the end of the humbling 
in the dust is to lift to the heavens. 

There is an exaggerated and distorted way 
of Speaking of self-sacrifice which really means 
self-destruction, suicide. 

There is a way of speaking of poverty of spirit, 
as if it were the ultimate purpose of God to 
freeze and denude and empty; and not, as it is, 
to clothe, warm, and fill. 

C 2 
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There is a metaphysical and mystical way of 
talking about selfishness as bewildering as the 
confusion of “the subjective” and the “ objective,” 
which sets a creature running after its own tail ;— 
or as if anyone were to try to supersede his 
relations to gravitation by standing on _ his 
own head. But we need not puzzle ourselves 
in any such way. Self-suppression, self-murder 
even, does not liberate us from self; it only 
changes the form of its tyranny, it only intensifies 
self by making it more conscious and more 
miserable. There is no way out of selfishness but 
by loving. Nothing but the love which developes 
the true personal existence, the true self, quenches 
selfishness. 

God’s purpose, indeed, is not to crush or 
maim, but to develop, and to use to the full 
every faculty of every creature He has made; 
not to empty, but to fill, as only a living fountain 
can fill, to overflowing. 

And this leads us from the character to the 
Beatitude it constitutes. 

“For theirs ts the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Not, they are of the Kingdom of Heaven; but 
the Kingdom of Heaven is theirs: not shall be 
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theirs on some grand Coronation-day; zs theirs, 
here and now, whatever crownings, and magnifi- 
cent beauty, and power, and service, may ultimately 
grow out of this present germ which is blessedness. 

Not “ they belong to the Kingdom of Heaven ;” 
but “the Kingdom of Heaven belongs to them.” 
In one sense, because they are of the Household 
and Family of the King, and so reign with Him. 
In another sense, because they do not attempt 
to reign. They have found out that there is 
no power but in obedience, no ruling but through 
serving; that the Government of the Church, 
of Heaven, of the Universe, is an Autocracy, an 
Absolute Sovereignty of infinite, omniscient, ever- 
present Love; that whatever the visible form of 
government, the rulers are but moveable officials 
of the Supreme Sovereign. The people, the 
multitudes, can in the nature of things never 
themselves rule, but only do their best to choose 
those who best can rule; in other words, to 
find out those already elect through the gift 
and calling of the King. The poor in spirit are 
those who have entered into and accepted this 
Divine order and subordination, and are there- 
fore at rest and free. 
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« All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” Out of the recognised fact of 
the poverty and dependence flow the inexhaustible 
riches; out of the absolute surrender the perfect 
freedom. “Whose service is perfect freedom” is 
but another version of “ Whom to serve is to reign.” 

For this poverty of spirit, this real humility, 
holds in her hands the keys of all the kingdoms, 
of learning, of ruling, of teaching. 

How practically true we find this of ruling! 
For there is no reigning but by serving; we 
can only really rule by effacing self. Any one 
who is always fidgetting to have the first place 
is, by that very fact, not a leader; he is merely 
pushed on in their way, as they please, at the 
head of those who go after. We may indeed 
get our own way, if that is what we want, by 
insisting on it, if we have determination and per- 
sistence enough,—as a drover may drive cattle. 
But really to rule and organise even flocks and 
herds, and certainly any number of human beings, 
from a household to a kingdom, the ruler must 
continually efface and subordinate and sacrifice 
himself. To assert oneself is the sign not of 
power but of weakness, 
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Obviously, also, poverty of spirit lies at the 
root of all arning. The first step in gaining 
knowledge must be the recognition of our igno- 
rance, and each step can only be taken by ac- 
knowledging we have still to learn. 

And, in teaching also, it is equally necessary ; 
that is, in all true teaching, educating, developing. 
Listening, questioning, and so finding out what 
others know and do not know, their deficiencies, 
their capacities, is as essential to true teaching 
as to true learning. Moreover, if we lose the sense 
that we have something to receive and to learn 
from every human creature, we lose our power 
to communicate to them anything worth having ; 
and certainly we cease altogether to be fit to 
teach the children. As to these, indeed, our Lord 
leaves us in no doubt of our need of learning from 
them. Of the little child we are told He set him 
in the midst and said, “Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

“ Drum werd’ ich herzlich gern ein Kind 
Und geh in Christi Schul’. 
Da krieg ich einen Kindersinn 
Ich werd’ und bleibe klein, 


And habe davon den Gewinn 
Dem Hochsten nah zu seyn,” 
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“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Dependent, 
childlike, they stand by the Well of Life, freely 
receiving and therefore freely giving. Sinful, 
redeemed, forgiven, they stand by the Cross, 
freely forgiving. 

Poor as the birds of the air who sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
rich as the birds the Heavenly Father feedeth. 
Poor as the little children in their dependent 
helplessness in the Father’s House; poor, and 
rich, as the angels who stand ever waiting on 
His word, who excel in strength, and minister 
to the little ones, “having nothing, yet possessing 
all things ;” poor as the debtors whether of five 
hundred talents or fifty pence, who owing all have 
nothing to pay; rich as the forgiven son restored 
from the independence of the husks to the feast of 
the Father’s table,—from the poor selfish claim 
of the portion of goods that falleth to him, to 
the measureless riches of the Father’s heart! 








“ BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN: FOR THEY 
SHALL BE COMFORTED,” 


HIS Beatitude seems, at first, to differ 
6) from the rest by being attached not to 
“SS character but to condition. In this 
word mourning there is nothing ideal or moral, 
nothing to indicate what the mourning is for; or 
if anything, the kind of grief especially expressed 
seems to be the sorrow of those bereaved by 
death, 

Our Lord, looking round through the inner 
circle of His disciples to the farthest circumference 
of those “great multitudes,” saw among them 
everywhere, whatever else He saw, “those that 
mourned.” Besides those who had been healed 
of all manner of disease, besides those who re- 
joiced in the healing of their beloved, were, 
surely, not a few who would be weighed down, 
even in His presence, like the sisters of Bethany, 
by the sad “too late,” some version of the 
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pathetic, “Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had ‘not died.” 

In any large gathering of human beings, the 
one element never absent must be “those that 
mourn,” 

Also, we know, the multitudes His vision 
embraced, when He thus opened His mouth and 
taught, were the “multitudes no man can number” 
of all time. 

Looking around on the world He came to save, 
then, and on through its long ages of pain and 
death, He saw the innumerable company of those 
that mourn. He saw, indeed, a whole world of 
those that mourn, And, looking round on this 
race of mourners, He pours out the comfort of 
His compassion, the balm of His benediction on 
them all. He says it is a good and not an ill to 
mourn; a blessing and not a curse is bound up 
with sorrow, 

For, sin being in the world, what would it 
become without sorrow? If there were no tears, 
what could soften human hearts through the 
slow hardening of the struggles of earth? If 
there were no certainty of the last mortal separa- 
tion, what could silence the fierce controversies, 
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or quiet the petty jars of life? what would not 
our joys lose of their sacredness and depth if the 
great shadow did not encompass them! If death 
were not at hand to reveal life in its true signifi- 
cant unity, as a whole, how small, how petty, how 
unmeaning this life of moments, this journey of 
steps would become! 

Sin being here, it is blessed, our Lord says, 
that sorrow should be here too, 

The highest things of humanity are brought 
out, not in the house of feasting, but in the house 
of mourning, At Cana, He enriched the marriage 
feast with wine. But at Bethany, He met the 
sorrow of the sisters with His tears; and that was 
more. 

Not that sorrow is in itself the deepest thing 
in our hearts, but it does open their deepest 
recesses, Joy is deepest, strongest, and most en- 
during of all, because life is stronger than death, 
because love is stronger than sin, because good is 
stronger than evil, and is overcoming, age after 
age, and shall overcome. Yet, still, now, the 
Beatitude is with those that mourn, The sorrow 
goes before the joy, the Cross before the Resur- 
rection, the joy is indeed born of the anguish, 
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And those who choose the sunny, smooth, easy 
way here, the broad way, commonly choose the 
wrong way, or, at least, the lower level. 

As with the first Beatitude, the emptying pre- 
cedes the filling, the being poor in spirit is the 
condition of becoming truly rich in heart and 
mind and spirit; so, in this second Beatitude, 
the mourning is the condition of the joy. 

Because it is the condition and state of truth. 
We are poor; children, not matured heroes; 
absolutely dependent; and to know this is to 
enter into communion with Him Who is the 
Possessor of heaven and earth, the Giver of all 
good gifts, Who gives us the gold tried in the 
fire that we may be rich. And this world in 
which we live zs, in truth, a world of sin and 
sorrow. There is reason to mourn. Those who 
do zo¢ mourn in this stricken and bewildered 
world, have either had their hearts burnt into 
cold ashes with false fires, or the ice in them has 
never melted. The “bolt” of the “buried life” 
can never have been “shot back” in their breasts; 
and so they have never learned the sacred depths, 
never entered the inner sanctuaries of their own 
hearts or of the hearts of others, 
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To seclude ourselves from the mourning around 
us in some tranquil Paradise of selfish delights, 
material or spiritual, is an w#¢ruth, an anachron- 
ism, and an illusion, It is stepping out of the 
land of the living into the land of shadows, where 
God, not being a shadow but the Reality, where 
Christ and His Beatitudes, being before all things 
true, cannot come. 

The most joyous lyrics, old or new, if true, 
cannot escape the touch of pathos from the 
tragedies before and after. “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” is not less of a 
death wail than the lament of ‘the minstrels 
making a noise” by the bier. For if, at any 
particular moment, the shadow is not upon us, it 
is sure to be somewhere near us. If Truth, in 
this world of sin and death, is with those that 
mourn, from Love also sorrow must be insepar- 
able, either because of loss or because of sympathy 
with loss, 

The bitter cry of oppression and wrong, far off 
or close at hand, in Siberian and African deserts 
or under our own rule, and in our own streets, at 
our own doors, cannot be long forgotten by those 
that have ears to ear, cannot be permanently 
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drowned to any ears by the clash of festive or 
triumphant music. 

To be among “those that mourn” is simply to 
be among those who love, those who are true, 
who dare to see things as they are. 

And, moreover, the root of evil, the primary 
cause of mourning, is not outside us, as a thing 
foreign to us, not even outside us as death is 
outside, 

To be among those that mourn, it is simply 
necessary to know ourselves as we really are. 

So intensely, indeed, have good men, in all 
ages, felt this that, seeking to penetrate the mean- 
ing of this Beatitude, many have thought those 
mourners whom our Lord pronounces blessed are, 
primarily, if not only, the mourners for their own 
sin, the penitents of all ages, the “ prodigals” 
who have “come to themselves” in the “far 
country,” and found its feastings husks, and even 
of its husks, for them, a famine, so that they 
perish with hunger, and arise and come back to 
the Father. 

“There is nothing terrible but sin,” St. John 
Chrysostom said. Compared with sin, nothing 
seems worth mourning about, Compared with 
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the burden of our own sins, which we know, all 
other sins seem light. 

Amongst all meanings, in a sense, before all 
others, this Beatitude may therefore well seem to 
belong to those who mourn for their own sins, 
negligences, ignorances, transgressions, short- 
comings, failures; sin intertwined with our best 
actions, dragging us back again and again from 
our highest purposes, dimming and marring our 
truest ideals, hindering our being what we would 
be, doing what we would do for those we love 
best. Whatever other mourning is included in the 
words, certainly this mourning for the sorrow at 
the root of all sorrows cannot be excluded. And 
it is through ¢/zs mourning that we most naturally 
approach the meaning of the Beatitude on those 
that mourn, 

For this “mourning” for sin, which is to be 
“comforted,” must be no mere inarticulate uneasy 
“moaning,” or “roaring” for the consequences of 
sin. That is no better than “keeping silence,” as 
to any response from Heaven. Nothing can be 
clearer than the stringent demand in the Divine 
Ritual for Confession, confession to God and man, 
confessing our sins to Him who knows us better 
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than we know ourselves: “confessing our faults to 
one another,” to those our faults have pained or 
injured, “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way: first be reconciled to thy 
brother.” 

The fan is in His hands, the Omniscient. 
He, and He only, not we ourselves or any beside, 
can search and sift us through and through with 
His light and His wind. 

To Him we cry, “Search us and try us.” And 
when His sifting light and air penetrate through 
our hearts and consciences, our first response is 
Confession,—“ I have sinned against Heaven and 
before Thee.” And His first response is Forgive- 
ness, the pardon, the kiss, the welcome. ‘To those 
who have learned thus to “mourn” with this 
mourning which is repenting, returning, the 
Beatitude “ They shall be comforted,” must mean 
primarily “They shall be forgiven.” 

For what, indeed, zs the Beatitude prepared for 
those that mourn, whether from bereavement, 
from the desolation of the far country, the dearth 
of its husks, the hunger for the Father’s table and 
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the Father’s heart,—or for the sorrow and desola- 
tion and dearth of others? 

“ They shall be comforted.” 

Very sober and quiet words. Again, we must 
read the music of the “Blessed” into them to 
give them their true ring of joy. 

Not crowned: “comforted.” He does not say, 
“anointed with the oil of joy for mourning,” 
robed in the festive garment of praise ‘‘for the 
spirit of heaviness:” He simply says, “ Com- 
Sorted.” 

But when we drink deep enough into this quiet 
word we find it indeed all we want. 

_ In the first place, it is a personal act of comfort- 
ing which is promised, 

We are not to be comforted by a flood of new 
joys making up for the lost joys, by crowns instead 
of crosses, by balms to take away the taste of the 
bitters. With no such babyish sweetmeats of 
soothing does God comfort His children who 
mourn. 

They shall be comforted, they can only be 
comforted, not by mere ¢hings, not by anything 
He can give, but by His Presence, by Himself. 
As He said later, on the eve of His own Passion, 
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“I will send you” (not comfort, but) “the 
Comforter,” 

An actual, living Presence, the Presence which 
is also with those of whom we are bereft, for 
whom we mourn, as well as with us the bereaved. 
An actual living touch to bind up the wounds 
when the true time comes for binding,—or to let 
them bleed, as long as that is what ensures the 
ultimate healing. An actual living Voice, saying, 
in the storm, across the waves we have not only 
to glide over, but to tread—“J¢ zs J, be not 
afraid ;” saying, in the battle, “Be of good 
courage, I have overcome.” 

“They shall be comforted,” encouraged, heart- 
ened on to victory,—or if this is what is needful, 
rebuked, recalled to themselves, shamed back to 
the battle. And also, if ¢2zs is needful, in moments 
of unutterable loneliness, of weakness, as of “a 
breaking wave,” of helplessness, as of a sick child, 
not knowing what makes it suffer,—* As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you,’ — 
comfort you back to health and gladness, and to 
the healing, and « comforting others with the 


comfort wherewith ye have been comforted of 
God.” 
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But always personal: God comforting us, not 
with gifts, but with His Presence, with Himself; 
the Comforter standing by us, “bringing to our 
remembrance,” leading us on; our Advocate, our 
Teacher, our Strengthener; pleading with us 
against ourselves, pleading for us with one another, 
so that all the suspicion and bitterness of the 
powers of darkness is drawn out of the sorrow, 
and we rise from it not weakened, but fortified, 
not embittered, but ripened and sweetened. 

“They shall be comforted” by the Comforter, 
“the Spirit of truth” Whose comfort goes down to 
the depths of every wound of every broken heart ; 
healing perfectly before He binds up,—and_ never 
content till He makes of each one so wounded, 
yet another of the great army of those who succour, 
and heal, and save. 

“They shall be comforted,” not with vague 
platitudes and panaceas of universal consolation; 
but with precisely the very one kind of comfort 
adapted to each. 

That great ancient Psalm of Life, the 1o7th, 
gives us the varied story of “those that mourn,” 
and ow they are comforted, 

In this Psalm, this great comprehensive pano- 
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rama of human life, echoing to us from so far 
across the thousands of years, every form of 
human distress and sorrow is touched, that every 
mode of the Divine comforting may be revealed. 

The first strophe, or canto, or whatever we 
may call it, brings before us the universal picture 
of what this mortal life is to all. 

It is a bewildering, strange land, which each 
of us has to tread for himself, for the first time, 
as an unknown, unexplored country. 

It is a “wilderness” for all, without paths, 
“a solitary way;” for each human spirit, in a 
sense, in a very deep sense zs alone. In the 
hurry and rush of events, with the quiet flow of 
duty, in the close familiar warmth of home, it 
may be only in some few, terrible moments that 
we find this out. Yet it is true. Each of us zs 
wandering in the wilderness, in a solitary way. 
And it is not ill, but well, to find this out on the 
way. For the absolutely sure thing for each of 
us is, that each one must, at all events, Zeave the 
wilderness by a solitary path, a mountain pass, 
a ravine of the shadows, which only one can go 
through at a time. In the deepest depth of all 
our sorrows, this is the awful secret, the un- 
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utterable horror, this loneliness; the aloneness 
of personal existence, which is our human pre- 
rogative, bound up with this loneliness of personal 
experience, which is our unspeakable terror. 

Madness is essentially this loneliness carried 
out logically to its extreme, At the common 
table of a lunatic asylum there is no conversation, 
no communion of spirit; side by side, each eats 
his daily bread absolutely alone. And szz buries 
us further and further in this loneliness, building 
up each in a prison-cell of separation from God, 
and therefore from man. 

Redemption is the dissolution of this curse 
of isolation, at the same time that it is the 
recognition and re-establishment of the glory of 
personality, in the restoration of communion with 
God, and in God, with man, in bringing each 
home to the Father, and through the Father to 
the brothers. 

“TLangst vermisste Briider 
Find’ ich unter Seinen Jiingern wieder.” 

And not only are we zz this wilderness, we 
are “wandering” in it. In the “void places,” 
like the chaos, “without form and void,” before 
the Creation, 
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Our whole race is pictured as thus wander- 
ing in the wilderness, in pathless, empty places, 
not able to stay, to rest, not knowing whence 
they come, or whither they are going; erring 
without path and without guide,—straying like 
lost sheep. For the word “wandering” implies 
more than mere aimless wandering; it means 
wandering from the way; it implies a Josz path, 
and a forsaken guide. “They found no city to 
dwell in.” Always, as it were, seeking a city; 
trying to make or find a city,—something which 
will abide, something which will unite, and not 
finding it. And in this solitary way, this desert 
of the Nomads, there is for the human spirit no 
well of life, no bread of life; it is “a barren and 
dry land where no water is.’ “Hungry and 
thirsty, their soul fainted in them.” A more 
tragic description of human life without God, 
and therefore without hope, there cannot be. 

And then the spirit wakes up in this far 
country, From this barren and dry waste, from 
this great lone land, they look up to Heaven with 
vague yearnings, with dim recollections of a 
Presence there. 

They cry, cry for help,— 
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‘An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


“And He delivereth them.” 

For in their essence, as well as in their issue, 
the comfortings of God are always deliverings. In 
every temptation He makes the way to escape; 
that is, the right way to escape, on the right side, 
farther on, and higher up; as from every affliction 
He gives at last a happy issue. 

In this Beatitude, as in all the Beatitudes, 
whatever He gives of present blessing, He does 
also give hope and promise of a beatific future 
beyond what can as yet be conceived; not power 
to endure only, not only the Presence of One like 
the Son of God in the fire, but also, ultimately, 
the coming out of the fire with all the dross burnt 
out, and the Divine image burnt in, 

But, moreover, now and here, in the deepest 
sense, His comfortings are deliverings. And 
the deliverance exactly meets the point of the 
need. The Guide is found; and therefore the 
way is found. They are no longer wandering 
in the void places where there is no way: 
“He leads them forth by the right way.” The 
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City to dwell in is found; because the Builder 
and Maker of the City is found. They are 
no longer solitary. They are in the Divine 
Presence. They are citizens of the City which 
hath foundations. “He leadeth them forth by 
the right way to the City of habitation.” The 
thirst and hunger of the spirit are satisfied. “He 
satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hungry 
soul with goodness,” 

Then we come to another phase of human 
sin and misery, different from this universal lot 
of a race that has lost its way and its Guide; 
the misery that comes from Divine “laws” con- 
sciously “rebelled against,” and Divine “ counsel ” 
wilfully “contemned.” There is darkness and 
there is bondage, They “sit in darkness.” It is 
not with these the mere aimless wandering, the 
wistful seeking of the whole human race. They 
have sunk lower. They hope no more, however 
vaguely. They struggle no more, however vainly. 
They have sunk into apathy. The “labour” 
meant for the bracing of nerve, and will, and 
heart, has become to them an empty, heart- 
sickening treadmill toil without fruit. In the 
breaking of His laws, the laws themselves, the 
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beneficent Divine laws of sowing and reaping in 
the sweat of the brow, have become their misery 
and their curse. “He brought down their heart 
through labour;” they fell down, like some poor 
worn out slave under the burden and the lash, the 
lash of irrevocable law. “They fell down, and 
there was none to help them,”—none that could 
help if they would. For no creature caz be lifted 
up out of the saving penalties of God’s laws, 
except by ceasing to rebel against them,—by 
accepting God’s law, and keeping it. 

They are in a prison, a dungeon, without air 
and light; “in darkness and the shadow of death, 
fast bound in misery and iron.”—What a picture! 
The merciful, holy laws they have broken, en- 
tangle and fetter them. Their own selfish self- 
will, which they mistook for liberty, binds them 
fast; the consequences of their own sins have 
become their fetters, binding them to continue 
in them, Acts have produced habits, the habits 
have become parts of themselves, Bound round 
in their inmost souls with the bonds they them- 
selves have woven, captive, fettered, with no 
light to see their way out, and no strength, 
because no will, if they could see the way, to 
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take it; what comfort is there, what deliverance 
is there, what Beatitude can there ever be for 
those who mourn thus? 

From the depths of the darkness, from the 
inmost recesses of the dungeon, comes, at last, 
a cry, a cry for help,—some faint memory of 
freedom and a Father’s House, of One said to 
be ready to save, able to save to the uttermost, 
a hopeless moan of anguish, struggling into a 
cry for deliverance, 

And the deliverance comes, exactly correspond- 
ing to the need. 

“He brings them out of darkness, and the 
shadow of death, and breaks their bands in 
sunder.” They are free, free in the open world 
of light, free to follow their Deliverer, and keep 
His blessed laws for ever, 

And then we come to a more inward vision 
still of human misery,—the misery of sin, Sin 
is here pictured as disease, Fools,” these are 
called in the plain old Bible words, creatures 
who have strayed into the land of illusions and 
delusions, however wise they may seem, who 
have refused to recognise the great realities of 
truth and righteousness; who have chosen to live 
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as if these immutable pillars of heaven and earth 
were an insubstantial pageantry they could pull 
down on themselves and not be crushed ; as if the 
unchangeable boundaries of right and wrong were 
an arbitrary or imaginary frontier, existing only 
on obsolete maps, to be crossed and recrossed at 
pleasure. “Fools, because of their transgressions, 
and because of their iniquities, are afflicted.” 
And in this case, the affliction is not external. 
There is no picture of a wilderness without 
paths, of a dungeon without light, of desert 
droughts, and lack of bread. They are sur- 
rounded with all that could satisfy. ‘All manner 
of meat” is within their reach, but “their soul 
abhorreth” it, The void, the drought, the dark- 
ness, the captivity, are within, The appetite is 
gone; health is gone; life is threatened in its 
citadel. In the midst of the fulness of all things 
by which men live, “they draw near to the gates 
of death.” Life is no longer “worth living.” 
Nothing interests; nothing matters; nothing is 
worth an effort; no one is worth taking trouble 
for. Life is a failure; love is a delusion. They 
themselves are shadows among shadows, pur- 
suing shadows. They are falling through depths 








of pessimism, through an abyss to which there 
is no bottom; sinking and sinking as in some 
terrible nightmare dream, 

Yet, even as they fall, some faint ray of hope 
penetrates the abyss. They wake; they cry for 
help. There is, perhaps, after all, a rock beneath 
the abyss. There is, possibly, after all, a heaven 
above; and if a heaven, then possibly some power 
or tendency that may be called Divine. They 
cry for help. “They cry unto the Lord.” And 
gently, into that depth of inward corruption 
and disease, the healing word comes, the healing 
which is death to the disease, and life to the 
diseased spirit. “He sent His word, and healed 
them.” The comforting, the delivering, comes 
to them simply as inward health. Nothing 
changes, or need change, externally. They are 
changed, They are healed. The gates of death 
close, the gate of life opens, and any manner. of 
meat, all simple and natural food, becomes nectar 
and ambrosia to the renewed life within, 

And finally, we have the picture of human 
trouble as a storm, a storm encountered, not in 
revolt against God, not in some aimless drifting 
hither and thither, but, it seems, in the everyday 
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path of duty. “They that go down to the sea in 
ships; they that do business in great waters;” 
sailors, in the service of the nations, toiling 
dutifully for those at home. 

And on these, not accident, but God, the Lord 
of the winds and waves, the Source of law, sends 
the storm, The swift march of His winds, rushing 
on their life-giving errands over land and sea, 
bringing warmth to ice-bound places, and rains 
to the burnt and parched lands—is not turned 
aside for this frail vessel with its human freight, 
which they may crush and wreck. “They mount 
up to the heaven, they go down again to the 
depths; their soul is melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit’s end; ” all their energies 
exhausted, all their skill baffled. 

* Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and He bringeth them out of their distresses. He 
maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still, Then are they glad because 
they be quiet; so He bringeth them into their 
desired haven.” : 

Which of us has not known such a quiet 
coming after storms, inward or outward, when 
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the mere calm, the mere ceasing of the storm, 
is bliss? 

And so, in all His comfortings, which are 
essentially deliverings to the faith that grasps 
them, now, and lead to deliverances past our 
conception,—it is He Himself Who bringeth 
them into the haven, Who zs the haven, the 
comfort, and the Comforter, adapting His con- 
solations and His deliverances exactly to each 
individual heart, and to each different need. 

For He who utters this Beatitude was indeed 
the Man of Sorrows, was indeed Himself among 
those that mourn, And yet the question will 
sometimes arise, In what sense could He be the 
Man of Sorrows? 

From so many of our sorrows He must have 
been so entirely exempt. From the sorrow of 
sinning s from the bitterness of resentment, the 
gnawing of envy, the palsy of despondency, the 
inward scorching of hatred, the hunger of covet- 
ousness, the feverish restlessness of vanity, the icy 
chill of pride, Also, from the results of sinning, 
—from regret, remorse. The loneliness of the 
* solitary way” could not be His, Who, when all 
forsook Him was “not alone,” because the Father. 
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was with Him, Whose Presence created around 
Him the City of God. Nor could the “hunger 
and thirst” of the wilderness be His Whose meat 
and drink, always, was to do the will of God. 

The sorrows of sympathy were indeed His. 
* He was moved with compassion.” He wept 
no easy drops of superficial pity, we may be sure, 
but real painful tears, with the sisters of Bethany. 
And yet, for One in Whom pity and succour were. 
inseparable, Whose very touch was life, Who fed 
the hungry, healed all manner of sickness, gave 
sight to the blind, gave back the dead to those 
bereaved of them, whose days were one ceaseless 
course of healing, blessing, succouring, saving, 
Who never stood before any grief He was power- 
less to comfort, before any loss of which He could 
feel “this is beyond My reach,” it is difficult to 
think of compassion as sorrow, as anything but 
an ever open Beautiful Gate of joy. How, then, 
was He, the sinless, the victorious, the Son Who 
always pleased the Father, always with Him, the 
compassionate Saviour able to save to the utter- 
most, yet the “ Man of Sorrows?” 

There is sometimes an unreal way of trying to 
picture His sorrows in life and death, as greater 
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than any beside, as if they could be measured by 
mere size and quantity. 

The expressions which give us a glimpse into 
what He suffered are surely not such as “The 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.’ 
There may be a sentimental and ignoble magni- 
fying of the privations He so willingly endured, 
in a way any chivalrous soldier or hero would 
resent. He craved not our earthly nests, He who 
gave the birds theirs, and Who was building the 
Temple, and opening the Father’s House for all 
our wandering homeless race. 

Or, again, the sorrows of the sisters of Bethany, 
and even the desertion of the disciples, must have 
been translucent to Him Who conquered death, 
Who knew that those who forsook Him then would 
all return, and live and die for Him and the world 
He loved. And even in the very Cross itself—being 
the Cross of our redemption, there must have been, 
there was a bliss unutterable for our Redeemer, 

It is surely from other words, brief and search- 
ing, that we learn why, and how He suffered. 

“Grieved at the hardness of their hearts” who 
grudged their suffering brother relief, 

Seeing Jerusalem, “He wept over it, saying, If 
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thou hadst known!” ‘Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy children, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not.’ “Seeing the multitudes, He 
was moved with compassion, because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd,” He, the Shepherd, 
being there.” 

Or again, “Thou gavest Me no water for My 
feet, no kiss of welcome;” shewing the keen per-_ 
ception of the neglect He had not rebuked, the 
pain at the pride which kept the Pharisee’s heart 
closed and cold, and far off, even at his own 
table, from all his guest would have so freely 
given ;—and again, the “ W7/l ye also go away?” 
revealing His grief at the departure of those who 
had gone, Finally, the brief, penetrating, com- 
prehensive lament which gives the key to all, “Ye 
will not come unto Me that ye might have life.” 

It was the sin which His eyes penetrated to its 
depths, and tracked on to the fulness of its conse- 
quences,—which men would not repent of or 
abandon,—it was this that made Him the Man of 
Sorrows. 

And this zs sorrow, unchangeable, inconsolable, 
everywhere, for ever, as long as it exists, for Him 
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and for us who love Him, in proportion as we 
love Him and grow like Him. This, indeed, in 
a measure we can never know, was His sorrow, 
knowing and feeling the sin as we the sinful can 
never feel it, with eyes undimmed by familiarity, 
and heart unblunted by yielding to temptation; 
knowing every man as none know themselves; 
loving all men as no man ever loved another. Yet 
in a measure this sorrow is shared by all His faithful 
disciples. For, however the sins of others may 
perfect the holiness of the saints, they must always 
be their one unmitigated sorrow, because of the 
harm they do to those who sin. To those who 
truly love it can be little consolation to think 
they are being made better by the faults and sins 
of those they love. 

And, beyond this, we know that in our Lord 
there was a depth of sorrow for sin which we can 
never fathom. Identifying Himself with us, and 
therefore with our sin, there was a moment, we 
know, not to be measured by measurements of time, 
when all that our sin is and results in entered into 
His inmost being and wrung from Him the cry 
of unutterable desolation, of unequalled isolation, 
“ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
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It is true indeed to the depths that He 
Who declares the Beatitudes, Who pronounces 
the Benedictions, is the Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. Those same lips uttered 
in Gethsemane the “Let this cup pass from Me,” 
the “If this cup may not pass from Me except I 
drink it, Thy will be done.” 

From His lips the Beatitude, “They shall be 
comforted,” must mean supremely, “J will be with. 
you.” This, His perpetual presence, zs the finding 
the lost way and the lost Guide, zs the finding 
and entering the lost City, the breaking of the 
fetters, the light shining amidst the darkness, the 
touch of healing, the calm in the storm, the haven 
where we would be. 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted,” is spoken by the Voice from which, 
through all the storms and over all the waves, is 
needed no other promise, no other assurance than 
Ostis 1." 








“ BLESSED ARE THE MEEK: FOR THEY SHALL 
INHERIT THE EARTH.” 


Sy E come now to a Beatitude which dis- 

tinctly touches on a quality of character, 

If to be “poor in spirit” is simply to 
acknowledge the fact, to recognise what we 
are; if to “mourn” is a condition of our race, 
inseparable from the truthfulness which perceives 
realities and from the love which suffers and 
sympathises; ‘“‘meekness” is clearly a moral quality 
“of great price,” we are told, in the sight of 
Him Who is meek and lowly in heart,—a quality 
beautiful not only for the “inward adorning” of 
“women ” but of all human creatures, 

If we picture the Beatitudes as a group of sister 
graces, the third comes after the second with a 
telling force of contrast. From the eyes deep with 
all the anguish of human sorrow, and the tender- 
ness of Divine compassion, heavy with many tears, 
we turn to one radiant with gracious and tender 
smiles, in the freshness of immortal youth, 
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The word translated meek in our version is 
not, we are told, one of those created or raised 
from the dust by Christianity. It has its place, 
if not a very lofty place, among the qualities 
recognised as good and beautiful in the ethics of 
the earlier Greeks, It is a well-connected word; 
it has no reason to be ashamed of its birth and 
parentage; and its reputation is kept up by words 
recognised as its contraries or adversaries. ‘It 
reaches on the passive side to long-suffering 
(uaxpoOvjia), and on the active to love (dyazn)}.” 

“It (apadrys) stands between lowliness of 
mind (ramewwoppoovyn) and émueikera (‘sweet reason- 
ableness’), equity, which rectifies. and redresses 
the injustices of justice; a word of which it is 
not too much to say that the mere existence of a 
word with such a meaning is itself a signal 
evidence of the high development of ethics among 
the Greeks 2, 

“It (mpadrns) is that temper of spirit in which 
we accept God’s dealings with us without dis- 





1 Dean Alford, “New Testament,” quoting Bengel. 

2 Trench, “ Synonyms of the Greek Testament ;” Light- 
foot’s “Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians;’ Liddell and 
Scott, large edition. 
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puting or resisting; and it is closely linked with 
‘lowliness of mind,’ and follows closely upon it 
(Eph, iv. 2), because it is only the humble heart 
which is also the meek, and which, as such, does 
not fight against God, and more or less contend 
with Him?!” 

Rooted in humility, in poverty of spirit, in 
recognition of our dependence and also of our 
sinfulness, it blossoms and bears fruit in that 
comprehending, sympathetic equity which is love 
and justice united. 

To translate it we need a word as widely and 
highly connected, if such is to be found; we need, 
indeed, more than any one word, . 

In Latin, it is represented by the adjective 
mitis and the substantive mansuetudo. 

In French, it is rendered by doux and débon- 
naire; in German, by sanftmiithig. 

In English, the word that covers the larger 
portion of its meaning seems to be gentle ; meek 
being rather limited to the passive side, the 
endurance of slights, insults, and wrongs, which 
* gentleness” includes, with much more. 


1 Archbishop Trench, “ Synonyms of the New Testament.” 
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A beautiful description of this grace is given 
by one who saw a constant picture of it in his 
own home}l. “Happy are the gracious, graceful, 
Christian characters who by their courtesy win all 
hearts around them, and smooth all the rough 
places of the world. Perhaps, ‘Blessed are the 
gentle’ would best express it. If we give to the 
word ‘gentle’ all the meanings that it properly 
implies, it is the opposite of ‘vulgar,’ ‘coarse,’ 
‘barbarian ;’ it is ‘delicate,’ ‘refined,’ ‘ civilised,’ 
‘chivalrous.’ We know its meaning when it is 
mixed up with another, word, as in ‘gentleman,’ 
and ‘gentlemanlike.’ Our Saviour, on one oc- 
casion said, ‘Come unto Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart.’ It really was, ‘ For Iam gentle ;’ 
and it is said by an old poet (as long afterwards 
similarly by Dr. Livingstone) of our Saviour, 
that He was the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed. 


‘He was a perfect gentil knight,’ 


says Chaucer of his knight. Both the word 
‘gentle’ and the word ‘gentleman’ rise very 


1 Dean Stanley, “ Sermons on the Beatitudes,” 
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high above the common acceptation of the term. 
A peasant or artizan, if he has this gracious 
quality of feeling for others, this courteous eager- 
ness to avoid offence, may be as great a gentleman, 
in the true sense of the word, as any prince.” 

The fulness of its meaning may be learned by 
tracking it through its various spheres of imagery, 
and comparing it with its contraries. 

In sounds or voices, it means soft and low, as 
opposed to harsh and loud. 

In fruits: mellow, ripe; as opposed to harsh, 
rough, acrid. 

In animals: gentle, tame, trained; as opposed 
to wld, fierce, savage. 

In men: gracious, ready to be pleased, easy to 
work with, as opposed to hard to deal with, hard 
to please, stern, strict. 

Or: yielding, courteous, as opposed to rigid in 
exacting one's own rights; sgood-tempered, as 
opposed to zl-tempered, passionate, ready to take 
offence. 

This, then, is the clearly marked quality which 
our Lord gives as what He would have to be 
characteristic of His disciples; which He declares 
to be in itself blessedness, 
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He is founding a Kingdom which is to swallow 
up all the kingdoms of the world. He is organis- 
ing an army of conquest, and sending forth this 
its first feeble detachment into a hostile world; 
and this is the equipment, the armour He provides, 
this which looks like the “soft clothing for those 
who are in king’s houses,” the flowing robes of a 
festival rather than armour for the battle. And 
yet, whenever it has been faithfully worn, when- 
ever it has really clothed, enveloped the whole 
being, no armour has been found so effectual, 
whether for defence or for conquest. 

Its soft answers turn away wrath; its gentle 
patience melts away opposition; its sweet, frank 
trustfulness disarms suspicion; its royal gracious- 
ness will not recognise slights; its generous 
kindliness inspires the generosity it breathes; it 
has no eye for neglects, no memory for offences, 

It is as applicable to the little jars and troubles of 
the fireside as to the agonies of the stake and the 
scaffold; its “oil of gladness” makes the wheels 
of every-day life run smoothly, and can also quiet 
the heaving of its stormiest waves, 

It is as altogether present in the little kind- 
nesses and forbearances and courtesies which 
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make life pleasant to those around, as in the dying 
intercession of the first martyr among the stones. 
We may well be thankful for all the range of level 
and climate in which it blossoms and is at home. 
From simple good temper to the heroic patience 
of the martyr, or the high gracious courtesy of the 
truest royalty, wherever this beautiful grace exists 
it conquers. 

In any contest, “he who keepeth his spirit ” 
zs the hero who also taketh the city. 

How large a share it has in winning over 
opponents, when they can be won! And when, 
for the moment, opponents canznot be won, in the 
causes which have to be won by martyrdom, how 
much the gentleness of the martyr has to do with 
the ultimate triumph of the cause for which he 
suffers ! 

Joan of Arc, bound to the stake, yet saying 
to the priest who held up the crucifix before 
her dying eyes, “Take care, the fire will hurt 
thee;” the later French martyr on the wheel, 
saying royally to the honest bigot who was one 
cause of his sufferings, “I hope to meet thee 
in Heaven ;”—these, in their agony, were already 
inheriting the earth which rejected them, 
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For we must not miss the especial form of 
the Beatitude with which this grace is crowned. 
It is not they shall conquer, or merely possess, 
but “they shall zeri¢ the earth.” 

It comes to them, not by deed of gift, or by 
right of conquest; but with the naturalness, the 
easy dignity, the undisputed welcome of an 
inheritance. It belongs to them as children, 
children of Him “Who maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust;” “heirs” of the 
Father, “joint-heirs” with the Son, Who is “gentle 
and lowly in heart.” 

And what they inherit is said to be not some 
ideal realm in some far-off future, but, what 
at first sight it would seem that the “meek” 
do ot inherit, “the earth;” surely, including 
whatever else it may embrace, in a sense, even 
this material visible earth. 

Yet their inheritance indeed it is, in all its 
beauty and its life; a Paradise regained; cut 
up into, no small, hedged-in estates or allotments 
by cravings of covetousness or narrow cares of - 
possession; theirs by right of way, by right of 
eye, by right of inheritance, 
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“* His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who with filial confidence inspired 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all.’ ” 


But this grace, like others, has its counterfeits, 
It is no mere easy-going good-nature, yielding 
lightly what it cares little for. It is the com- 
bination of gentleness of character with intensity 
of purpose, the suavity in manner with the courage 
in action, which constitutes the grace of this 
Beatitude, 

Therefore, if sometimes it seems the quality 
most especially lacking in some of the intensely 


religious people of various sections, we must re- 


member that the earnestness of conviction which 
deepens character needs a corresponding deepen- 
ing in the gentleness which softens it. 

The easy complacency of those who glide 
smoothly round the wrongs and injustices of 
others, is a very different thing from the gracious 
gentleness which, while resolutely contending for 
the right, never inflicts a needless wound, and is 


always ready to lay aside its own way of doing 


justice if only the just thing is done, 
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And for this reason all strong characters and 
“imperial races” have especial need of it, 
certainly not the least our own English race. 
What dark pages might have been absent from 
our history if this sympathetic gentleness, this 
gracious courtesy, had tempered the arrogance 
of our manners, and had been added to the real 
justice of our laws and rule! How many still 
darker, if it had enabled us to see the characters 
and circumstances of races alien to our own, so 
as to enable us to be just to them! 

But, after all, we are not indeed left to Lexicons 
for the full and final meaning of this Beatitude. 
We have a-Portrait, and a Voice. We have the 
looks and tones of Him Who uttered it, 

It was not merely the wonderful works He did 
that drew men to Him; it was the gentle, gracious 
way in which they were done; the gentle tones 
_in which the “gracious words” were spoken; 
the tender way in which the merciful deeds were 
done; the touching of the leper no one would 
approach; the endearing word of home affection, 
which brought the young girl home again from 
the dead; the expression of the face which made 
the mothers trust Him with their little ones, and 
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the children never hesitate to come to Him; 
the discrimination and point of His few and brief 
praises, to the Samaritan leper, to the Roman 
centurion, to the poor widow dropping her two 
mites into the treasury, to the sinful woman, to 
the reserved and silent love which dared common- 
place criticism to lavish on His feet the precious 
ointment; the sympathy in’ His rebukes which 
made om dear as commendations; the truth 
as well as tenderness of that last penile pleading 
for those who were driving the nails into His 
hands, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” which explains and crowns the 
whole. 

Eocene at this Beatitude, at what this “ gentle- 
ness” means, and what it inherits, and then look- 
ing at our own shortcomings and failures, what 
can we do but turn to Him Who told us how 
precious this grace is to Him, and pray that 
His gentleness may yet sweeten and ripen our 
hasty, impatient hearts? that we may have en- 
graven deep in our hearts, as never before, as the 
secret of this gentleness, “ Take My yoke upon you, 
and learn of Me, for I am gentle and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” 
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His gentleness can indeed make us great with 
His greatness, the greatness not of dominion, but 
of ministry. His yoke can indeed make the 
burdens light, through the secret of His “Not 
My will, but Thine be done,” strengthening the 
will thus yielded, and making it gentle with the 
gentleness of strength. 


NoTE.—It seems to me this Beatitude can scarcely be 
more fully and finely pictured than in Miss A. L. Waring’s 
well-known hymn, “ Father, I know that all my life.” 








* BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HUNGER AND THIRST 
AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS : FOR THEY 
SHALL BE FILLED.” 


UR Lord is speaking of the inner moral 
() and spiritual life, and He tells us in 
WW" these words what are its instincts, 

As naturally, as universally, as the old natural. 
life hungers and thirsts for what will satisfy its 
hunger and quench its thirst, this new spiritual 
life hungers and thirsts for righteousness. 

It is no new language this; again and again 
the cry has gone up from the heart of Psalmist 
and Prophet, “my soul thirsteth.’ “My soul 
thirsteth, my flesh longeth.” “As the hart 
panteth.” “Why will ye spend your money for 
that which is not bread?” 

A conscious cry of thirst in the songs of these 
Hebrew singers, from hearts that know it ds 
thirst,—thirst of the whole complex being of 
man,—and that there zs a well of living water 
which can quench it, 
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And also throughout the history of our race, 
however little the thirst is conscious or the cry 
articulate, still everywhere and always the same 
eager cry of thirst, the same faint moan of 
hunger; the moan as of the little child tossing 
in fever, and not knowing what it wants; the 
bitter cry of the insatiable heart of man, seeking 
to still this unquenchable thirst, which can only 
be satisfied from an inexhaustible fountain, at 
one broken cistern, at one vanishing mirage after 
another. From the passionate delirium of the 
love-song to the legend of the world-conqueror 
weeping because he had no other world to 
conquer, what is our history, what is our litera- 
ture, in large measure, but the manifold cry of 
this thirst ? 

Our Lord, in uttering this Beatitude, is looking 
round on a multitude hungering and _ thirsting 
in every portion of their complex nature—body, 
soul, and spirit. In after days, when He feeds 
the thousands, so that all have as much as they 
would and are for the hour filled, they still follow 
Him across seas and through deserts for more. 
And this, not from inordinate craving for 
luxurious living—the food was of the simplest; 
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but from the natural hunger inevitable in the 
creature He had made; which can only live by 
continual renewal of its essence from without, 

And so with the heart, with the immortal 
spirit. Its hunger and thirst also could, we are 
sure, be traced in every phase and form in the 
faces around Him; in the narrow wrinkles of 
avarice, in the restless forward-straining gaze 
of ambition, in the poor, worn creases of care, 
in the hungry longing of disappointed hope, if 
not in the deep dug hollows of lower craving, 

There was no need to define the words. 
Hunger and thirst are no foreign language to 
any one of those listening thousands, 

But He is speaking of a new Kingdom, of a 
higher life, of the life which is life indeed. And 
this also, He says, has its instincts of craving, 
its hunger and thirst. This also is a life to be 
nourished and sustained from without. What 
then are this hunger and thirst for ? 

The ancient Psalms of His nation say this thirst 
and hunger are for God. “ My soul thirsteth for 
the living God.” “My soul thirsteth for Thee 
my flesh longeth for Thee,” for Thee, for Thee; 
for God] 
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He Who lived on these ancient Psalms,. in 
Whom they lived in all their loftiness of aspi- 
ration and fulness of rapture as never before, 
from Whose lips they flow as their natural ac- 
customed language in the last agony on the 
Cross, does not in this Beatitude speak of this 
hunger as being for God, but for “righteousness.” 

Does*it not seem as if He would thus imprint 
indelibly on the gates of the Temple, on the 
hearts of His disciples, what He zs Whom 
humanity is thus thirsting for; as if, before all 
things, He would have them identify God with 
goodness; as if He would never suffer them to 
forget the grand old moral theology of the Old 
Testament, the Name of God revealed to Moses, 
“the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty;” as if from 
the first He would raise an undying protest 
against the divorce, so terribly apt to recur in 
all religious systems, between the moral and the 
spiritual, against the substitution of religious rap- 
tures or of religious rites for plain human duties? 

It is the calling evil good and good evil, the 
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attributing the works of the Holy Spirit to the 
evil spirit, that He afterwards pronounces the 
unpardonable sin; necessarily; since this, as long 
as it is persisted in, must render forgiveness 
impossible; the evil which needs forgiveness 
being called good, and the good God stretching 
forth His reconciling hands to forgive being 
turned from as an enemy. : 

Again, the word He uses is not so much 
an ecclesiastical or a religious word as a plain 
every-day word. It comes to us, as it were, 
bathed in no dim religious light, nor perfumed 
as with the mystic incense of the sanctuary, but 
fresh from the common homes of men; from the 
markets where they buy and sell, which test their 
honesty; from the clashing interests which test 
their justice. Righteousness, justice! This is 
the plain, prosaic, quiet word, which rings through 
Psalm and Prophet as the thing God loves and 
demands, This is the demand and promise of this 
Beatitude. And we who hunger for it, hunger 
because we have lost it, because we are far gone 
from it; because there is within us and around 
us a wretched tendency not to be upright, not 
to take the direct road, not to aim straight; 
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because’ our whole being, our whole race with 
its history, is twisted, crooked, perverted, dis-, 


torted. To be corrected at any cost, made to 


see justly, to be just, by any discipline; for this: 


we hunger and thirst. 


And this justice, which first perhaps dawns on 
us as an ancient cardinal virtue, as life advances, 


as our pursuit of it continues, more and more 
seems to shine on us as a supreme supernatural 
grace’; the rarest quality, that is, in its highest, 
truest sense; in its perfection, indeed, impossible 
to any but God. 

_ For to be really just in our judgment of others 
we need to be omniscient; to be able to weigh 
all the fine microscopic quantities which affect 
the balance of right and wrong in every life. We 
need to have inexhaustible patience to unravel 


the tangle of human motives, and to await the 


issue of Divine discipline. 

And since we have wot boundless powers of 
vision, nor boundless time to wait, nothing can 
bring into our poor limited human judgments 
anything like the justice of Divine judgments, but 
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something of the compassion and comprehension 
of Divine love. 

There is no chance of our being barely just, 
but by being supremely loving. If we lose hold 
of the link of love with any of our fellow- 
creatures, it becomes impossible for us to judge 
them at all fairly, and certainly entirely im- 
practicable for us to take any mote we may see 
out of their eyes. 

And if, in our judgments of others, we have 
this urgent need of charity, to be just in our 
dealings with them we certainly need it no less. 
We cannot, of course, see justly, so as to do 
justly, except as far as the over-weight of self- 
interest is out of the scale, 

Yet, nevertheless, it is also part of justice that 
we should be just to ourselves, There is no 
justice, and therefore no real humility, in ex- 
aggerating our faults any more than in ignoring 
them; indeed, we all know self-depreciation is 
often merely another form of vanity. It is far 
more difficult to see any one of the real faults 
of our own character justly, and to acknowledge 
it frankly and put it away, than to call ourselves 
in a generalising way “vile,” or “dust and ashes,” 
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or “nothing.” If we hunger for righteousness, 
and not for any mere luxury of penitential emo- 
tions, it is far more effectual to let in any side- 
light we can on our faults, from casual fault- 
findings, deserved, or even partly undeserved, 
than to invent any amount of humiliations of 
our own choosing. 

What a comfort that the Beatitude is not pro- 
nounced on the righteous, but on those that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness! What a comfort 
therefore it is to know that our confessions have 
to be made to Him Who is perfectly just, because 
omniscient and infinitely loving; Who knows us 
better than we can know ourselves; Who supplies 
the deficiencies and also corrects the exaggera- 
tions of our confessions, because His whole purpose 
is to set us right, to make us just, to fill and flood 
and feast us with this righteousness for which we 
‘ hunger and thirst! Far beyond our highest as- 
pirations for ourselves are His intentions for us, 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 

But there is more than this: this “hunger and 
thirst” reaches further and deeper than anything 
merely ending in ourselves. 
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_ The hunger after righteousness of the Beati- 
tudes certainly does not fall short of the longings 
in the Psalms and Prophets. The horizon of the 
Kingdom of God, of the Catholic Church, is surely 
not narrower than that of the nation of Israel. 
In the Great Prayer of Christendom, we say every 
day “Thy will be done” (not only in and by us, 
but) “in earth, as it is in heaven.” 

The righteousness for which we hunger and 
thirst is justice throughout the world; nothing 
less than the undoing of every wrong, the break- 
ing of every fetter with which man binds his 
fellow-man, or, still worse, in which men entangle 
themselves by sinning, That the poor may be 
no more driven into nets by avarice or vice, 
crusbed under the feet of pride, or wasted and 
ruined by their own mistakes and sins; that the 
children of the needy may be saved, and the 
oppressor broken in pieces, that the world may 
be ruled in righteousness, and all nations judged 
with equity; nothing less or lower or narrower 
than this. 

And in this wide aspect of the Beatitude our 
Lord stands as our ideal and our example, taking 
up the unbroken strain of the Prophet and Psalmist, 
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fulfilling their promises in Himself. He passes 
by all the long hollow prayers of religious talkers, 
to cross with pitying steps the threshold of the 
widows’ houses always being devoured. Light in 
His heavenly balances rise the gold and silver 
of the rich, weighed against the two mites of 
the poor widow. He takes in His arms and 
blesses the children of the needy, delivereth 
the needy when ‘he crieth, the poor also and 
him that hath no helper; His woes against 
injustice vibrate with a tenderness as deep as 
any of His welcomes, 

_ And it is this hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, this Divine instinct of the spiritual life, 
which, like the ordinary hunger of the natural life, 
has been the source of the patient toil and the 
faithful warfare of Christians through nearly two 
thousand years. Hunger does not keep brave men 
and unselfish women cowering helplessly at their 
own firesides, or dreaming of possible feasts, It 
sends them into the fields to plough and to sow, 
and, thank God (however long the interval), also 
to reap!—Hunger, natural hunger, their own and 
that of those dependent on them, has stimulated 
much of the good work of the world, has quarried 
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the stones for our cities, and the blocks for the 
sculptor’s chisel. 

And this spiritual hunger for righteousness, 
this passion for justice, has swept from Christen- 
dom wrong after wrong, tyranny after tyranny, 
slavery after slavery. It is not stilled yet. The 
wrongs, the tyrannies, the slaveries, are far from 
being yet all swept away. But the Beatitude 
abides: “ They shall be filled.” 

Filled with what? With what they hunger for; 
with righteousness within and without; the 
crooked places within and without made straight, 
the rough places plain; and finally, everywhere 
and for ever, the whole world judged with equity 
and ruled in righteousness, 

Far beyond our highest aspirations, not only 
for ourselves but for the world which God made, 
which He so loved that He gave for it His Son 
that none should perish, are, we may be sure, His 
purposes for it. 

“ Blessed” now, even whilst they still hunger 
and thirst, decause they hunger and thirst; blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled. 











“ BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL: FOR THEY SHALL 
OBTAIN MERCY.” 


=~ T is not said, Blessed are they that hunger 
‘ ? and thirst after mercy,—for more merci- 

fulness within, for more merciful deeds 
around; but “Blessed are the merciful.” For 
mercy cannot exist without proceeding at once 
to deeds of mercy. The other allied word for 
compassion (duxtipuwr) seems to branch off into 
“lamentation,” mourning for the sorrows of 
others, This word (éAejuwr) developes itself in 
Christian usage into alms, eleemosynary. It does 
not mean sitting still and indulging itself in 
tears, however sympathetic; it means rising and 
going forth at once to wipe the tears away. 

If Justice has to do with redressing wrongs, 
fighting the battles of the oppressed, holding 
her scales even, and bearing not the sword in 
vain,— Mercy takes her balms, relieves the hunger, 
heals the wounds, bears the wounded themselves 
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in her arms and on her heart. If Justice, Right- 
eousness, comes to us clad, as it were, in the 
robes of state assigned her by the old Pagan world, 
the signs and symbols of Mercy are so characteris- 
tically Christian that they may be taken as symbols 
of Christianity itself, of the Christ Himself. Not, 
indeed, that mercy is not a quality common to 
man as man (certainly we may hope to woman 
as woman). If it were not so, the Son of Man 
could not have become man; and certainly could 
not have restored humanity to its original, the 
image and likeness of God. 

But it is in this attribute of mercy especially 


that the new world seems most distinguished . 


from the old. The “Good Samaritan,’ coming 
where the robbed and wounded traveller is, pour- 
ing in the oil and wine, setting him on his own 
beast, taking him to the inn, never leaving him 
until he is sheltered and provided and cared for, 
when leaving him providing for him and pro- 
mising to return and repay all else that may 
have been expended on him;—in fact, taking 
the stranger to his own heart as a brother, de- 
coming neighbour to every destitute creature that 
needs his neighbourliness: is not this the picture 
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which has been the ideal and the practice of 
Christendom from the days of the Beatitudes to 
these? Through all its failures, all its divisions, 
this vision of the dawn has ‘never altogether 
faded away, this portrait of the Master has 
never been altogether effaced, reappearing again 
and again, and. shining on the world, throuzh all 
the rubbish that may have hidden it, through all 
the false colouring daubed over it, as the charac- 
teristic grace of the Church of the Incarnate 
Christ. This we may indeed fearlessly claim 
for Christendom; in spite of Inquisitions, and 
witch-burnings, in spite of wars national or re- 
ligious, this ideal of mercy has deepened and 
widened from age to age. It has, in fact, spread 
from the centre beyond the utmost circumference 
of anything that can be distinctively called Chris- 
tendom, until in our own days the mercy first 
revealed in its fulness by Christianity seems 
sometimes to be practised as fully by those who 
while living in its daylight have lost sight of 
its central Sun, 

And this ideal has not only widened, but 
deepened, Things that in the days of the apostles 
were scarcely considered wrongs at all, but a part 
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of the ordinary inevitable ills of humanity like sick- 
ness and death, are now wrongs that cannot be 
tolerated at all. Slowly, for instance, but irre- 
vocably, slavery, and the degradation and tyran- 
nical subj2ction of woman, have been recognised, 
not as ills to be endured, but as crimes to be pun- 
ished, wrongs to be abolished. All oppression, 
indeed, is more and more looked on as an evil to 
be resisted rather than to be passively endured, 
Sickness and disease are oppressions to be baf- 
fled and overcome, not merely as inevitable miseries 
to be soothed. Hospitals are one of the creations 
of the Christianity which is mercy; and hospitals 
are battle-fields where each patient is regarded not 
merely as a sufferer to be cheered and soothed 
under his sufferings, but as an oppressed fellow. 
creature to be rescued from the grasp of disease. 
However faith inthe sick person’s own heart may 
still be called on to look on sickness as part of the 
chastening “grievous for the present but afterwards 
to yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness to those 
who are exercised thereby ;” however the athletics 
of that inward spiritual arena may still be the 
deeper conflict with unbelief and impatience,— 
Mercy, from without, looks on sickness as an enemy 
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to be fought, on life as a treasure to be fought 
for inch by inch, on disease as an enemy not to be 
surrendered to with meek submission, but driven 
back and put to flight by every kind of ingenious 
stratagem and daring aggression and determined 
force. For Mercy has to do, first, with the desti- 
tution, the nakedness, the wounds; not questioning 
so much how the despoiled traveller came where 
he is, as how he is to be rescued and taken to the 
shelter. When he is there, and the oil and the 
wine and the shelter have done their work, it will 
be time to take measures that the same thing shall 
not happen again. The next work of Mercy may 
be to track the thieves to their lairs and hunt 
them out. 

And this Parable of the Good Samaritan, which 
is the parable story of the Mercy of the Christian 
ages, reaches far indeed beyond the casual relief 
to which we sometimes degrade the word alms; 
far beyond the mere stopping of the cries which 
jar on our own ears. It begins indeed with the 
wine and oil. It does not stop until it has 
entirely taken possession of the wounded stranger, 
and restored him. It is bent, not on relieving 
itself by a deed of charity, but on relieving the 
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sufferer so that he céases to suffer and is strong 
again to do his own work, and serve and succour 
others; and therefore it can never do its work by 
passing by on the other side like “the priest,” 
nor even by paying a transitory little visit of 
condolence like “the Levite.” 

It is no mere parenthetical benevolence, work- 
ing mechanically by deputy from a distance with- 
out interrupting itself, any more than it is a 
mere luxury of sentiment enriching itself by 
emotional experiences. Mercy has to interrupt her 
own journey, to get off her own “beast” and give 
it up to the despoiled and wounded, to walk 
herself along the rugged and perilous mountain 
paths beside those she helps, She has to sacrifice 
time and ease and many “pence,” to purchase and 
provide food and shelter and care, and to plan 
afterwards for its continuance, Her purpose being 
not to heap up merits for herself but to help 
those she serves, she cannot be satisfied with any 
so-called “doing good” which does not do them 
good; she has to organise, to train, to discipline, 
to restore to health and the activities of health, 
as well as to alleviate pain. And surely Mercy 
has gone deeper in her diagnosis of the misery, 
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from age to age, as well as grown wiser in her 
methods of healing. Mercy incarnate in the living 
Church of her living merciful Lord, having in her 
hands, having from His pierced hands, not only 
soothing balms but sovereign remedies and saving 
touches of redemption, dares to probe the misery 
of man to its deepest roots, and to attack all 
the sores and diseases of humanity through its 
SUNS. : 
Yet while thus deepening in her search and in 
her healings, Mercy is ever spreading her arms 
with a wider, diviner embrace, from kindred to 
neighbours, from neighbours to strangers, from 
strangers to enemies (like the Good Samaritan) ; 
breaking through all barriers of class, and race, 
and colour, of hereditary hostility, and of inherited 
wrongs; extending moreover beyond our human 
race, till from the lips of St. Francis of Assisi, she 
calls the poor despised beast that bears her, 
and that she gives up to the wounded stranger, 
“brother ;” till she transforms the very nature of 
the beasts, so that the dogs of Christendom are 
humanised creatures with altogether a different 
morale from the poor dogs of heathendom, and 
we have homes for lost dogs and resting-places 
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for tired horses as well as hospitals for every form 
of human disease, 

But all these rivers of mercy flow from that 
deep spring of love in the heart of Him Who 
suffered for man. 

If any false and cruel theories could efface that 
ideal of infinite mercy, or keep off that touch of 
comprehending pity from the heart of man, it 
would soon send a chill through the whole world 
of the sufferers, beginning perhaps with the kindly 
useful beasts which serve us so faithfully and love 
us so much beyond our deserts, and are so terribly 
dependent on our kindness, 

What then is the Beatitude of this supreme 
and characteristic Christian grace? 

“ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Does the promise seem, at first, set in a low key 
for this grace which has almost more than any other 
made Christendom what it is? Simply that these 
merciful ones shall “obtain mercy,” as any help- 
less sufferer obtains it from them, not for his 
merits but his misery? as any criminal may 
obtain mercy from the highest tribunal, pea 
penitent? 
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Thank God, the promise is just that, For what 
does it mean but to keep us, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the beginning to the end, at the 
gate of mercy, and so to keep open and fresh the 
fountain of mercy in our hearts? 

Let us once climb, though but for a day, where 
it seems the especial temptation of religious 
people to climb, on the judgment-seat, to sit 
beside “the elder son,” not watching the lost 
brother, with the Father, and seeing him afar off, 
but thanking God we never wasted the Father’s 
goods, or transgressed His commands; and very 
soon we might be grudging the welcome and the 
kiss, and the indiscriminate extravagance of the 
fatted calf; very soon we might be calling our lost 
ones, not tenderly “my brother,” but grudgingly 
and insolently “thy son.” Mercy, never needed, 
never sought for ourselves, might too soon grow 
cold in our hearts for others. Too soon we might 
find out a thousand excellent reasons why the 
sufferers need not have suffered, and why we need 
not, indeed ought not, to help, 

And so, with that lowly promise, He Who 
knows what is in us keeps us ever low at the gate 
of mercy, whilst His pierced hand keeps the door 
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of mercy ever open in Heaven for us, and in our 
hearts for others. 
‘“We do pray for mercy, 


And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


The signet ring, which He sets on the helpful 
hand of this grace of mercy, is none other than 
that which the Father puts on the hand of the 
prodigal son who “ was lost and is found.” 

“ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy ;” no more, and no less; ‘ ¢hey shall oblain 
mercy. 
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SHALL SEE GOD.” 


2LL the graces of the previous Beatitudes 
ah seem to be defined and brought into clear 
relief by comparing them with their 
opposite complementary graces, with their con- 
trary evils, and with their false imitations or 
caricatures; that is, by what they supplement, by 
what they resist, and by what they are falsely 
supposed to be and are not. 

Poverty of spirit, the acknowledgment of our 
dependence and our debts, is made clear by the 
pride and self-sufficiency which it destroys; by 
the richness of spirit, the abundance and overflow 
of heart for which it clears the way; and also by 
its caricature, false sanctimonious self-humiliation. 

If true “mourning” has its contrary in hollow 
gaiety and frivolous and heartless laughter, there 
is not a word for genuine worthy joy which is not 
related to it; the innocent glee of childhood, the 
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mirth of happy family gatherings, the delight in 
beauty, the exultation of victory, the rest of 
love ;—all that is true and genuine and deep in 
human joy has the tender shadow of sorrow thrown 
from it, or is born of the sorrow itself. And in 
contrast to this true mourning, which our Lord 
pronounces blessed, there is the caricature and 
parody of the fictitious sadness or selfish melan- 
choly which He denounces and prohibits. “Be 
ye not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance.” 

If gentleness, again, has its contraries in 
arrogance and insolence, in rigid insisting on 
selfish rights, and its parody in mere indolent 
indifference to wrong or cowardly subservience 
to wrong-doers, it is supplemented by the chival- 
rous manliness or steadfast womanly courage which 
seems inseparable from it. 

The Righteousness for which we hunger and 
thirst, in her conflict with injustice or unrighteous- 
ness, and, equally, with her own counterfeits, the icy 
indifference which calls itself impartiality, or the 
rigid adherence to the letter of the law which 
contradicts the spirit of all true law, finds her 
fulfilment in the mercy which in union with 
herself constitute equity. Whilst Mercy, on her 
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part, beset by so many pretenders,—especially by 
the weak indulgence which tolerates the sin and 
so ruins the sinner,—could not wage her war with 
the carelessness which is cruelty, and the cruelty 
which more than anything seems to prove the 
existence of the devil and eclipse the vision of 
God, except for the true balances and the sharp 
sword of the righteousness she claims and supple- 
ments. 2 

But chs grace, “ purity of heart,” seems to have 
no complementary grace. It stands majestically 
alone. There may indeed be parodies of purity, 
prudery in morals, pedantry in language, purism 
in taste. But in this sin-soiled, tangled, sullied 
world, it is only by its contraries we can learn 
what it means, ‘There is no defining what it is 
but by the dreadful omnipresence of what it is 
not. 

“ Pure in heart.’ Of the other Beatitudes we 
may feel the possibility of their belonging in a 
measure even to us, To recognise our poverty 
and dependence, that we are in debt and have 
nothing to pay; to “mourn” for the sorrow and 
the sin within and around us; even to have 
something of gentle kindliness, or of the hunger 
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and thirst after righteousness; to delight, really 
to delight in mercy, may seem not altogether out 
of reach, even for us. 

But which of us would claim to stand within 
this Beatitude? which of us would not take 
refuge from this awful and Divine standard of 
purity,—from the eyes of Him in Whose sight the 
heavens are not clean,—in the promise of the 
robes, white indeed now, and clean, but not 
always stainless; made white in the blood of 
the only perfectly pure and immaculate, the spot- 
less Lamb of God! 

And yet we are not called to aim at any 
impossibilities; we are indeed pledged to no- 
thing lower than the highest. We are to ac- 
quiesce in no -imperfect ideals; we are to rest 
content on no low levels. We are to claim and 
hope for even this Beatitude on the pure in heart. 

What then is its plain full meaning? In the 
symbolism of contrasts which picture it, we learn 
that it means :— 

As regards raiment: clear of stain, clean, spot- 
less, unsoiled. 

As regards locality, scenery: open, clear, free 
from jungles and tangles, 
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As to water: clear, limpid, free from scum or 
sediment. 

As to metals: pure of dross. 

As to language: clear, plain, not corrupt or 
debased with low or foreign idioms, not affected, 

As to finance, or accounts: clear, square, cor- 
rect, exactly balanced, 

As to things in general: wthout blemish in 
its kind, spotless, faultless, genuine. 

As to morals, in ancient Greek usage: pure, as 
opposed to what is foul, loathsome, defiled, pol- 
luted; and also simple, honest, as opposed to 
dishonesty, double-dealing }. 

As applied, therefore, to the inmost depths of 
the heart, in the penetrating morals of the Sermon 
on the Mount: pure from pollution, and also clear 
from duplicity; purity of life and heart and 
thought, as the word is commonly understood 
among us; and also szzgleness of heard, genuine- 
ness of character, simplicity of purpose. 

No further definition seems necessary. 

Purity of heart, to those who live any length 


1 Cor mundum, cor simplex, St. Augustine, quoted by 
Dean Alford, 
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of time in this tainted atmosphere, it is plain 
cannot mean ignorance of evil, or, in hearts such 
as ours, inability to be tempted by evil. It must 
mean something different from this. It may 
mean, we are surely allowed to hope, something 
higher; that is, the conquering and casting out 
of evil; being cleansed from what has stained; 
washed in the life-blood of a heart absolutely 
pure and infinitely loving; bleached in the fulness 
of His light whiter than snow; transfigured in 
the glow of His love not only to whiteness, but 
to shining. 

Pure, even as a clear glass mirror which does 
not retain a trace of the reflection of any evil 
thing that has happened before it; which can 
also be wiped absolutely clear of any stain that 
may have fallen on it. This is the passive side 
of purity; the possibility of passing through evil 
without being soiled by it, or of being: absolutely 
freed from what has soiled, without its entering 
in the slightest degree into the substance of the 
mind or character. 

But there is a higher purity and a deeper 
cleansing than this, The purity to which we are 
called is not the purity of ice, but of fire; not 
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purity which depends for its freedom from soil 
on mere lowness of temperature,—ice pure only 
till it melt ;—but the purity of fire which is not 
only pure but purifying; the purity of Jove, pure 
because it burns away the dross. The pure linen 
which is the righteousness of saints is not only 
-white, but bright, shining, brilliant, The white 
garments of the angels flash like the lightning. 
For as life goes on, we are called, not merely 
to passive purity, but to active help in the work 
of purifying, The only absolutely effectual anti- 
septic, the only universal safeguard against in- 
fection and corruption in the moral and spiritual 
world, is love; pitying, rescuing, healing, saving 
love. There is no loathsomeness of evil we may 
not touch safely if our purpose is to save. And, 
indeed, nothing can stamp in the horror of sin 
upon the heart like the endeavour to deliver 
from it. If we would resist the tempter so that 
he shall flee from us, the most effective way is 
to stand by the tempted and wrench them from 
the cruelty of his grasp, 

But besides this usual sense of the contradic- 
tion to pollution and impurity, the word means 
also simplicity of purpose, singleness of heart, 
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the open-eyed straightforward look of the child; 
freedom from duplicity and deceit, from double 
service and double-dealing of any kind, from 
over subtlety of judgment, from double-minded- 
ness with its inevitable results of instability of 
will, of missing of the aim. “To him who 
knoweth not for what port he is bound, no wind 
can prove favourable1.” 

And from this, often the infirmity of keen and 
many-sided intellects, as well as of wavering 
wills and inconstant hearts, our Lord would 
deliver us, He would deliver us by keeping 
our eyes fixed on Himself, on the “One Master,” 
on the One Supreme Will which it was His 
meat and drink to do. ‘This singleness of. pur- 
pose He links, further on, with the same blessing 
as in this Beatitude. 

“If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” 

“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
seer Gods3 

Nothing shall come between them and God to 
cloud their vision, or to dull their joy; nothing 


1 Coleridge. 
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to distract their recognition of His will; nothing 
to dim their perception of His truth; nothing 
to chill their sense of His love. This is the 
Beatific Vision; this is Heaven, the Heaven in 
which “they have no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it; for the glory of God 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

And this vision, this Beatitude belongs, here 
and now, in its essence, to the pure in heart, 
to the single-minded, the simple and genuine, 
who are as the little children. Thank God, we 
surely know and have known such, little as they 
know themselves. For it is of the essence of 
purity not to know its own whiteness; as it is 
of the essence of childhood not to be self- 
conscious. Those who shine in His light can- 
not know how pure they are, or how they shine, 
because of the very essence of their Beatitude. 
“They see God;” and looking on Him, they 
cannot know themselves but as recipients and 
mediums of His light. They cannot know they 
shine, because they are bathed in the light in 
which they shine; because their purity, their 
whiteness, consists in simply giving back all its 
rays. 
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In the beautiful perfect circle of this Beatitude, 
their purity enables the pure in heart to see, and 
the seeing keeps them pure; “seeing Him” in a 
measure even now, as He is, they are for ever, 
unconsciously, through that very vision purifying 
themselves as He is pure. 
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“ BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS: FOR THEY 
SHALL BE CALLED THE CHILDREN OF GOD,” 


clude the personal benediction on those 
“SS _-~who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
The last, since, if it is not to be called the cli- 
max, at all events the character in it pronounced 
blessed includes in it all the graces of all the rest. 
For it is not the peaceful, but the peacemakers, 
No indolent neutrality of avoidance of strife, no 
good-natured toleration of almost anything rather 
than fight for anything, is the title or the con- 
dition of this Beatitude. Peacemaking, as all 
must know who have tried it in any instance, 
or in any measure, in real earnest, is about the 
least peaceful and the most perilous calling any 
of us can choose. 
It means not standing securely or superciliously 
by and seeing the belligerents fight it out, in the 
duel of the streets, or in the strife of classes and 


@ « last of the Beatitudes, unless we in- 
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nations; but stepping in between the combatants, 
holding back the hands that are buffeting and 
tearing each other, and thereby encountering the 
certainty of displeasing one combatant, with the 
possibility of turning both against yourself. 

There is not one of the virtues and graces of 
the earlier Beatitudes which is not needed and 
called into exercise in such a vocation. 

“ Poverty of spirit;” for if you assert yourself, 
you thereby constitute yourself into a third bellige- 
rent instead of reconciling those already at war. 

“Those that mourn.” The peacemakers are 
likely to have a large claim to their condition, 
and certainly to have large need of their con- 
solations. For in order to make peace, you must 
lay aside your ease and quiet, and enter on a 
world of jar and strife and misunderstanding; 
you must breathe the air of slander and bitter- 
ness, and some of the mud liberally thrown apOu 
is sure to stick to you. 

And supremely you have need of “meekness ” 
and “gentleness ;” of both the passive and active 
side of this Beatitude; not only of absolute con- 
trol, but of perfect sweetness of temper; you have 
need of much long-suffering to bear the reproaches 
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sure to fall on you, probably from both sides,— 
possibly continuing after the reconciliation you 
have accomplished; you have need of gracious 
kindliness to hope the best of both disputants, 
and of patience and pity to sympathise with 
wars about trifles at which it would be easier to 
laugh, and at the same time of common sense 
and humour to perceive the moment when a 
smile or a genial laugh will blow the mists away 
better than exhortations or tears, 

And certainly you have need of justice—right- 
eousness,—a steady hand and a keen practised 
eye to disentangle contradictory accusations, and 
to weigh with true delicacy of balance; and as 
surely you will need a fulness of mercy to pity 
while you blame, and to inspire the combatants 
with mercy for each other. And, through all, is 
needed a singleness of eye, a simplicity of purpose, 
which shall compel both sides to see that nothing 
is aimed at but the true welfare of both. 

Yet for the achievement of this Beatitude, all it 
involves is indeed well worth enduring. 

For this office of the peacemaker is nothing less 
than the carrying on and carrying out of the per- 
petual work of God Himself; of the Father Who 
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was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself 
—of the Son Who made peace through the blood 
of His Cross,—of the reconciling Spirit of peace, 
and power, and love. 

The great reconciliation and peacemaking was 
accomplished at no less cost than the Incarna- 
tion and the Cross; the Cross, where all natural 
enemies were for the moment made friends 
together in their common enmity to the common 
Friend of all; where Jews gave up their national 
and religious cries and acknowledged Czsar,— 
where Romans gave up their great Roman ideal of 
justice; where the Roman Governor and Hebrew 
insurgents, Roman soldiers and Jewish scribes 
made a momentary peace to condemn and murder 
the great Peacemaker. It is nothing less than 
taking up the Cross, than being fixed to it, if 
necessary, that is demanded of the “peace- 
makers.” The demand is indeed nothing less than 
the anguish of the Cross. But the Beatitude is 
nothing less than its joy. For in the Cross, Jew 
and Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, 
God and man, man and man are at length and for 
ever reconciled. And in every attempt to make 
true peace, peace based on truth, to disentangle 
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misunderstandings, to reconcile enemies, to soften 
old grudges, to sweeten old bitternesses, to part 
combatants by shewing them how much more they 
are worth to each other than what they are fighting 
for, or how the utmost strength of all is demanded 
by a common allegiance to fight a common 
foe, or how small the “margin” about which 
they may continue to differ is compared with the 
large regions in which they agree,—to break down 
false barriers which have prevented brothers 
recognising each other,—to sweep away real 
wrongs which have made brothers foes, we are 
indeed, if anywhere, “fellow-workers with God.” 
For all true peace-making is indeed founded 
on truth. It does not win its way by weak yield- 
ings or vacillating swervings, but by the straight 
aim and the single eye; not by narrowing the 
horizon of faith, but by widening it; not by 
hazily melting away the circumference, but by 
cleaving more and more to the Central Light 
which is Life; not by lowering the standard but 
by approaching it—by becoming little by little, 
* perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect,” Who, 
while and because He by no means clears the 
guilty, “maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
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the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust” to win the evil by His goodness, and 
soften the unjust to His justice, making peace by 
the patience of His love, ripening all harvests by 
His sunshine and His rain, 

And sooner or later the “peacemakers” shall 
not only be, but shall be seen and acknowledged 
to be, shall be declared to be, “shall be called the 
children of God.” 








“ BLESSED ARE THEY WHICH ARE PERSECUTED 
FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS’ SAKE: FOR THEIRS 1S 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


‘*‘ BLESSED ARE YE, WHEN MEN SHALL REVILE 
YOU, AND PERSECUTE YOU, AND SHALL 
SAY ALL MANNER OF EVIL AGAINST YOU 
FALSELY, FOR MY¥Y SAKE. 


“ REJOICE, AND BE EXCEEDING GLAD: FOR GREAT 
IS YOUR REWARD IN HEAVEN: FOR SO PER- 
SECUTED THEY THE PROPHETS WHICH WERE 
BEFORE You.” 


AFTER thus presenting to us the ideal of all 
that is noblest and sweetest, and strongest 
* and most fruitful in humanity, our Lord 
seems to pause, and look round on the world and 
onward through the ages and predict that those 
who realise this ideal will not, as might have 
been imagined, be welcomed and honoured, but 
despised and rejected of men. 

This character, with all its varied features and 
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aspects, which he encircles with the aureole of His 
benediction, which He pronounces possessed in 
itself of the secret of Beatitude; free from the 
antagonism of self-assertion; not shrinking from 
the common cup of sorrow, and touched with the 
sorrows of all; gentle and gracious; just and 
merciful; pure in heart and single in purpose; 
delighting to heal strife and make peace, is, He 
says, whilst ever seeking to help and bless, ever 
sure to encounter enmity and scorn, and hostility. 

From the blessings of the Mount of Beatitudes, 
His vision reaches to the cursings of the Rock of 
Calvary: and beyond, to the living torches in 
Nero’s gardens among the hills of Rome, to His 
martyrs in the arena, or at the stake. ’ 

The history of His disciples, of those who 
follow Him, and are like Him, He declares will 
be one long story of warfare and persecution. He 
sets before them, at the outset, not the crown, 
but the Cross, It was to be “up hill all the way ” 
through each life, battle to the end of all the ages. 

And, in the nature of things, when we look 
below the surface of the Beatitudes, and of the 
world, we see that this is inevitable, 

These gentle graces all wear the panoply: of 
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war beneath their garments of praise. It is im- 
possible that there should zo¢ be conflict between 
true poverty of spirit and the pride it disowns and 
destroys: between “those that mourn,” and those 
who refuse to see and heal the “open sores of 
humanity,” or indeed are themselves the cause 
of the suffering; between gracious gentleness and 
harsh arrogance; between justice and injustice; 
between mercy and cruelty; between purity and 
impurity; between the peacemakers and those 
who make and live by strife. 

Not one of this gracious company, but is as 
essentially active as passive, as strong to resist as 
generous to concede; not only firm to withstand 
the assaults of evil, but, when necessary, aggressive 
to baffle its usurpations, and to conquer its terri- 
tory, inch by inch, age after age. 

It is warfare to the end. Every inch of ground 
won back from the enemy is only a field from 
which to push the conquered frontier farther. 
Every step gained is but a step towards loftier 
heights. 

And on these so persecuted, rejected as He 
would be rejected, because of their likeness to 
Him, He pronounces no supreme distinctive 
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benediction, isolating them from the common 
blessedness of the character which led to the 
persecution. He simply recurs to the original 
Blessing poured forth on the very first step of 
Christian life; the Beatitude of the “poor in 
spirit.” 

“ Theirs,” He says, of the poor in spirit, as of 
the most princely of His martyrs, “ds the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

There is no less for the least of those who 
follow Him. There can be no more for the 
greatest. Whatever ranges of power, and what- 
ever degrees of likeness to the King, or of near- 
ness to Him the Kingdom may include, its 
essence is that at its threshold se/f, with its 
poor narrow aims, has been laid down, that the 
will has been surrendered to the will of God, 
that the separate joy of each becomes the common 
joy of all. 

And then in this His seventh Beatitude, it 
seems as if our Lord suddenly turns from this 
wide survey of the character and conditions of 
His Kingdom to the concentrated personal look, 
meeting the eyes and penetrating the heart of 
each of His subjects. He changes from the 
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“they” to the “ye.” Looking on the disciples, 
and through them to the multitude around Him, 
He says, not “ Blessed are they,” but “ Blessed are 
ye when men shall persecute you.” Instead of 
the declaration of Beatitude, He pours out on 
them His personal Benediction; as when at the 
last “ He lifted up His hands and blessed them, 
and while He blessed them was parted from them 
and carried up into Heaven.” 

“ Blessed are ye,” He says; and in that “ye” 
He includes not only those visibly present then, 
but all the persecuted discip'es of the past and 
the future. He brings them all into the unity of 
the one continuous life. “For so,” He says, “ per- 
secuted they the prophets that were before you.” 

As always, He sees not merely that little 
portion of the saints passing through this visible 

‘life, in any one generation, but the great multi- 
tude before and after. 

Those disciples gathered around Him are part 
of a long continuous procession following the 
faithful of the far off past, and to be followed 
by an unbroken succession in the farthest future, 
passing slowly and perpetually into the multitude 
no man can number, who meet and become 
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contemporaries in the eternal Presence of the 
ever-present God, 

This last Beatitude, or Benediction, with its 
direct personal address, entirely lifts us above 
any possibility of regarding the Beatitudes as a 
mere lesson in self culture as an object in itself. 
It leads us on and up to the eternal law of growth 
by sacrifice, of saving the life by losing it. He 
does not set before us any mere ambition of 
climbing to exceptional spiritual heights, or any 
avaricious accumulation of virtues,as our Christian 
career, Its beginning is “Come unto Me;” its 
progress is always “ Follow Me;” its secret, self- 
surrender; its method, obedience; its victory 
through the Cross. Not to build up our lives 
for ourselves, but to lay down our lives for others 
is the key of all. 

It is not a mere group of virtues and graces 
which passes before us. It is a company of 
men and women in whom these graces live. 
“The goodly fellowship of the Prophets; the 
glorious company of the Apostles; the noble 
army of Martyrs; the Holy Church throughout 
all the world;” the victorious immortal band 
of All Saints in all ages. And as we gaze on 
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these, we see them at last not only in the 
Beatitude which is theirs throughout the conflict, 
but in the glory of its heavenly fulfilment, 

For the moment the veil is rent in twain by 
a hand within and above, “from the top to the 
bottom,” and we see each pass, one by one, from 
the battle-field, with its wounds and its vicissi- 
tudes, to the world of fulfilment beyond. For 
whatever the earnest may be, we know the 
possession must be inconceivably better and 
infinitely more. 

In the shrinking from any poor and dim dream 
of a heaven of selfish reward and happiness, we 
must not rob ourselves of the immortal hope of a 
future of joy unspeakable, of the perfect satisfaction 
of every capacity of every individual being accord- 
ing to its measure and its nature. In the striving 
to spread the Kingdom of Heaven here below, 
we must not lose sight of the transcendent joy 
that there is a Heaven around and above us now, 
wherein the. will of God is being done. We must 
not suffer our life to grow narrow and dulled by 
not opening our windows and letting in the light 


of that upper world. “We are saved by hope. © 


But hope that is seen is not hope. But if we 
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hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” 

All the Beatitudes do indeed require and imply 
this infinite horizon, The graces, the character, 
which constitute them, would all be dwarfed and’ 
rendered unmeaning if we could reduce their 
sphere to this narrow earth and this brief life. 
Any improvement of any number of poor limited 
perishable lives could not restore the dignity to 
humanity if no one human life were immortal, 
What would be the value of any dreary multi- 
plication of atoms, no one of which is to endure ? 
Or what, on the other hand, would be the value 
of any extension of our imperfect existence if 
there were no Perfect Being to live for, and to 
grow like? no perfect love to perfect and reward 
us with itself, no Father in Heaven to make us 
perfect even as He is perfect? 

Without Heaven there can be no Kingdom 
of Heaven; without the immortal life beyond 
no life worth living here; to be without God is 
to be ultimately and essentially without hope 
for ourselves and for the world. 

Without the Beatific Vision beyond the most 
rapturous conception of the purest in heart here, 
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there could be no foretaste and beginning of that 
Vision now. Without the fulfilment of the There 
and Then, the earnest of the Here and Now 
would dwindle to a mere speck of dust, a mote 
with no sunbeam in which to flash and shine. 

And whatever else may be told us about Heaven 
elsewhere, in the Beatitudes it is revealed to us as 
a Heaven constituted by the character of those 
who are in it; as the home of the lowly and 
the gentle; of those whose hearts have been made 
tender and sympathetic by sorrow, of those who 
ever hunger and thirst after righteousness and 
yet are for ever satisfied, of the pure and single 
in heart, of the peacemakers, 

It is on the threshold of this world that we 
live. It is to this Society, with the Presence 
which is its joy, that we believe death opens the 
door. For to the Christian faith, life with all 
its activities and ministries is but a threshold; 
and death is not the closing of the door on life, 
but the opening of the door of the fuller life 
which is the completion of all the beautiful 
realities begun here, and the fulfilment of all 
the beautiful things hoped for here and not 
found, 
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We are told that once the good Curé D’Ars, 
that “holy and humble man of heart” whose 
life revealed to those who knew him so many 
of the graces of the Beatitudes, that “on one 
occasion, when he was preaching to his people 
on the subject of the Transfiguration of Christ, 
the idea of the rapture of the disciples on Mount 
Tabor brought so forcibly to his mind the future 
blessedness of the soul called to the contemplation 
of the glorified humanity of our Lord in Heaven, 
that in a transport of delight he cried out, ‘We 
shall see Him! We shall see Him! Oh! my 
brethren, have you ever thought of that! We shall 
see God; we shall see Him as He is, face to face,’ 
And for a quarter of an hour he did not cease 
to weep, repeating over and over the same words, 
‘We shall see Him! We shall see Him!?’” 

He could say no more. 
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